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‘Winter Food. 


VieCocoa has attained its present enviable position by pure merit; it has steadily 
grown in favour, and its unique qualities have rendered it indispensable in the household. 
it is not everyone who can drink cocoa, but this preparation seems to suit every palate, 
so carefully has its preparation been studied and so many and varied are its benefits. It 
may be here repeated that it consists of substances of admitted dietetic value. It affects 
beneficially both the old and the young, and possesses properties equally valuable to the 
weary brain worker and the man or woman whose labours are more particularly manual. 
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has come to be such an indispensable article in the household economy that its sale 
is not confined to agencies, but each grocer and storekeeper has been careful to have 
a stock of it to sell, for, as each explained, ‘‘ customers will have it, and the 
more they drink it the better they like it.”” Its claims as a food beverage are 
many; it is highly nutritious, imparts stamina to the system, refreshing to 
the weary brain worker, and recuperates the body after physical fatigue, All 
traders agree that so far as they know their customers have found ‘‘ Vi-Cocoa ' 


easily digestible. 


Everybody knows about Vi-Cocoa, but if you do not use it you are losing something. 
. Surely the avilinie we have put before you is sufficient to persuade you to buy & packet from 
your grocer to-day, then you will reap the benefit of better health, greater energy, and more 


endurance. Buy s packet TO-DAY. 
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Matchless Cleanser "= 


ATSON’S MATCHIESS CLEANSER i is no ordinary soap, it is a scientific 
triumph. To the busy housewife Watson's Matchless Cleanser proves its 
- usefulness every day of the week. Just try one tablet of it--compare it with any 
other soap you have ever bought. weal 
Watson’s Matchless Cleanser will wash, and clean, anything that can . be GOWER’S GREEN PILL (0, 
washed and cleansed—it will hurt nothing. If it is important to you that your 188, Prineses trest, Marc ests 
clothes should be washed easily, that they should be washed clean, that-they During this, month, by men: 


r, we will send a 2:9 6: 
0. 1/6. 


should look snowy white and inviting when finished—if it is important that those - ferb.o't 
, Clothes should /ast a proper time, then it is important that Watson's Matchless _ : 
. Cleanser be used-to wash them. © 
Watson’s Matchless Cleanser is (and always has been) manufactured in full | 
_ pound tablets—at ‘$d. Better value as regards weight, quality, or price - is . 
rf unobtainable. 


‘ There's less work, Madam, and more. leisure for you when you do your qleabs: : 
ing with the aid of Watson's Matchless Cleanser. 
:. And Watson’s Matchless Cleanser 
' wrappers will get you Prizes too— 
read about our enormous 1907 Prize 
. Distribution ! 


531,992 Prizes Worth 
£126,198 15s. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THEM. 
12 Cash Prizes, total value 
10 Pianos, total value sts sie a jes 
20 O , total value... 
; 200 Oak Canteens containing | "100 pieces” “of Al 
. Silver and Plate Cutlery .. 
200 Jones’ oul Drawing ‘Room’ Sewing ‘Machine 


Cabine 
250 Jones’ Mediom Dro tee Cabinet Ball Bearing 
achines 


+ 800 Tea and Coffee ta Al Sliver Plated, om .. £1050 9 0 
{ 800 Watches, value ... . 6 0 0 
: Ani Hundreds of "Thousands of other Prizes. : ti is 
The gree Prize Scheme is divided into two ; hel < — 
1: separate distributions, each nom rae 265,996 Prizes, ‘ f* Y \ . vet 
« value £63,099 7s. 6d.: fest closes on ; < TIRED ies ct 
| March 31st, 1907, and the cnt on December 31st ‘Hey, When you aretired of taking mystcr 
1, 1907. ul \ 
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regi mkenweet DAINTY SAMPLE BOXES—6d. each. ROBINSON b CLEAVER Se 


- CONTAINING 
* Y Bube White ‘‘ Vaseline.” 1 Tube Capsicum ‘ Vaseline.” 1 Tuve Pomade “ Vaseline.” 
1 Zin Pure “ Vaseline.” 1 Tin “ Vaseline’ Cold Cream. 1 Tin “ Vaseline” Camphor 2Z:3¢. 
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CHESEDROUGN MANUFACTURING CO., "==. 42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, €.¢. {| 22 STABLESALINE! 


And one will be forwarded Lond free. 
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TRANSMISSION A 
oox BatEs. 


By Lieut.-<General Sir William 
Cass Butler and Mr. Felix Moscheles. 
[Mr, Felis Moscheles is Chairman of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, and he is very active 
jor the cause, profession he is_an artist, having 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and Paris Salon.) 


You are virtually aking the fighters of the present 
day: Would you rather killed by the scientific 
methods—the up-to-date processes of dismembering and 
dispatching—than by the old-fashioned and less pre- 
tentious methods of the old times? 

You are asking: What is preferable—the lot of the 
fatafly wounded who are spared for a time to be 
mercifully treated, or that of such sufferers in the 
past, who, according to a practice not yet quite ex- 
tinct, are callously left to die, or brutally robbed, 
mutilated, and done to death on the battlefield? 

To answer you we must weigh the blessings of the 
Red Cross against the curses of exulting savages. 

We shall gratefully acknowledge that if, on the 
one hand, science does most effectually maim or 
vivisect us, it also provides most efficient means for 
piecing us ther in a most wonderful manner. 

It ig satisfactory, too, to know that the modern 
soldier is kept well in hand, and is not permitted 
to rob, burn, or devastate, or to condemn to death 
by —— or starvation, according to his own will 
and pleasure, but that he must wait for orders from 
his superiors to that effect. 

And, in making our comparison between the 
and the present, we shall undoubtedly congratulate 
ourselves on the humanising influence of Christianity, 
and, if there are any Pharisees amongst us, they will 
lift up their voices and thank God they are not like 
those to whom the Gospel has not been revealed. 
And the Scribes—there are but too many of them 
amorgst us—will come to their aid, and will cover 
tons of a r to show how mercifully war is waged 
by the ing Pharisees of their country, and how 
barbarous are the methods practised by their enemics. 

And they will say, “Sec how considerate we are 
nowadays; we only kill and devastate according to 
the King’s Regulations and the exigencies, of the Ser- 
vice, and if we burn out the sick and the aged, the 
wives and children of the fighting men opposed to 
us, and decimate them inside or outside bathedawire 
fences, it is in their own interest, for it will sooner 
reduce them to subjection and bring the war to a 
close.” 

Really, dear sir, I think you will find it difficult 
to show that civilisation has had much influence on 
the cruelties of war; at best you can come to the 
conclusion that war was always barbarous, and that 
it stil is barbarous. 

I venture to suggest that you should rather submit 
to our study the question: Is not what we call 
“legitimate” warfare a bastard monster, as greedy 
and ag cruel as it ever was? For, if we cannot say 
that the warmongers and the war lords of the 
twentieth century are much better than their pre- 
decessors, we can unhesitatingly assert that they are 
by far guiltier, enlightened as they have been on the 
duties of man to man, by all that religion, ethics, or 
philosophy can teach. 

Cruelties are doubly cruel, horrors are doubly horri- 
ble, when per trated by thoée who claim to be 
civilised and who unblushingly boast of their merciful 
methods as being best calculated to hasten the time 
when their armies shall have succeeded in gotting 
what they came for, what the wealthiest nation sent 


them out to get. ; 
sd; ein Mobitested. 


Land, more land; 

gold, more gold. 

- [Lieut.-General Sir William Francis Butler, K.C.B., has 
seen war in many forms. He has served his country in 
Canada—among the Red Indians; at Ashanti; he took 
part_in the Zulu War, and has commanded tn many 
campaigns.) 


You ask for “authoritative opinions’? on this 
subject. I don’t claim to be an authority on any 
matter; but, in my opinion, war, as it is now mainly 
produced in the world by the Press, is a thousand 
times more cruel 
than it ~ 
was 
of potentates or 
peoples. 

All rights res rvcd.] 
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JUST FOR FUN. 

An omnibus driver who found himself stopped by 
the darkening hand of a policeman turned his head 
wearily on one side, and glanced down et a little 
chauffeur who was bobbing up and down on the 
vibrating seat of a rather noisy car. 

“@ot the shivers? ’’ asked the driver. 

No answer. 

“St. Vitus’s dance, perhaps? ” 

Still no notice. 

“ Maybo it’s influenza comin’ on?” 

But still the little chauffeur maintained a haughty 
silence. 

“ Well, blow me,’ commented the driver, “if I don't 
believe he’s a-doing of it to amuse himself, like o 
spadger on a tree.” 


oc 
Moruee: “I want you to be good little children 
this week.” 
Freddie: “What willl you give us if we are good?” 
“If you ‘are really you can look on when your 
father shaves himself next Sunday morning.” 
COC 
“Waar sort of a man is Jinks?” 


CRAZY 1905. 

Wuen the official meteorological records for 1906 
come to be published, it will be found that the year 
has achieved a record—in several directions—for 
climatic eccentricity. 

The quick-change weather of the day or two preced- 
ing Christmas Day was succeeded on December 25th 
by an almost ideal day of the late autumn type, with, 
even in London, the sun shining brightly from a 
brigat blue sky. And this, again, was followed 
on Boxing Day by a series of snow blizzards of almost 
unexampled severity accompanied in many parts 
by thunder and vivid lignining. 

These phenomena we recall use they happened 
only yesterday, so to 8 ; but there are others. 
For instance, although the year opened very wet, the 
rainfall during January especially being exceptionally 
heavy, it turned out eventually to one of the 
driest. and sunniest on record. Indeed, the hours 
of bright sunshine (1,368) recorded in London up 
till the middle of November only, far exceeded in 
number those of any previous whole year. 

Then, again, during the period commencing June 
16th and ending October 2nd (over fifteen consecu- 


“The impression you get of Jinks depends on the | tive weeks) there was no day that the sun did not 
circumstances under which you meet him. If you're | shine in London; and this, although on one single 
there to collect money, you won't like him; but if | day—June 22nd—of that period there descended upon 


you're there to pay money, he seems a lovely char- 


the Metropolis no lees than 2°2 inches of rain, or 
acter.” 


say, approximately one hundred million tons. 


Soe age April, nt se one bien 
IFFER . . | absolutely the driest month o the whole year; while 
a ENT WORLD the terrific heat wave of the second week in "August 


created a record in yet another direction by letting 
us know how it felt to have the thermometer standing 
at over ninety in the shade. 
>_0c<- 

“Do you,” said the learned counsel, “swear that 
you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and——” 

“Oh, how lovely,” the fair witness interrupted ; 
“shall I really be allowed to talk all the afternoon 
if I want to?” 


Telling of the Change that Love Brought, 


The world’s a different world, my love, 
From what it used to bes 

The twilight hush, the coo of dove, 

The very stars that shine above 
Are altered now, to me! 

The flowers that bloom and scent the air 


*Neath Heaven’s deeper blue, >—_=0c et 
Are twenty times as bright and fair Tommy Twappies: “Oh, I don’t want to go to +! 
‘were— school.” as 

As ple goa eeaaly na Pa Twaddles: “But don’t you want a good educa- — ay 

ticn?” wi, 

The earth’s another earth to-day, Tommy Twaddles (ingratiatingly) : “No, pa; Id a 
To what it seemed of old, rather grow up to be just like you.’ 4 

There’s pinker hawthorn on the spray >_ OC ; 4 
That ever bloomed in any May, “Crapper,” called out the gentleman in a loud, Ties 
And every sunset’s gold! resping, and emphatic voice from the head of the * i 
There’s springtime in the happy air staircase at 11.30 p.m., “you tell that long-haired, vt, 


sallow-faced, spider-legged feller in the parlour there 
to take his hat and walk off ; and if ever ho comes 
hero again I'll kick him right through his necktie!” 
“Alfred,” murmured the young woman, pensively, ; 
“something seems to tell me we'd better part.” : 
lOc ' 
KILLING UNSUCCESSFUL COMMANDERS. ' 
Orner times, other manners, cven in Russia. 
Admiral Niebogatoff has, it is true, been sentenced . 
to death for not achieving the impossible by | 
retrieving with the shattered remnants of a broken ; 
flect Rozhdestvensky’s defeat at the battle of ' 
Tsushima ; but the death penalty has been commuted ty 
to one of ten years’ imprisonment in & fortress. | 
There was no such commutation in the case of our 
Admiral Byng, who was condemned to death for his 
failure to accomplish an equally impossible task—the 
relief of Minorca against overwhelming odds—and 
duly shot in Portsmouth Harbour, on board his own 


And in my spirit, too, 
There’s tender sunlight everywhere, 
My heart has said adiew to care— 
And all—because ef you! 


Oh Life’s a gladder, dearer thinz— 
*T was never so divine, 
I never heard the song birds sing 
Nor saw the swallow on the wing 
Until your love was mine! 
The earth is good where’er I go, 
And Heav’n itself more true; 
I feel the soul within me glow, 
And oh ’tis joy to live and know 
*Tis all—because of you! 
o_l0Cc 
Burks: “My life is a failure.” 
Jinks: “In what way?” 


Fa i i flagship, by a file of his own marines, 
Dd age and porate ee ait n etenuation of this barbarous judicial murder 
4 d my clothes don’t fit.” it is gencrally said that from that moment dates the 
me an y eels invincibility of the British Navy. Maybe! But it is 


the fact, nevertheless, that long prior to this historical 
event we adopted similar methods for “encouraging 
others” in similar positions to do their utmost. 
For instance, so far back as the year 1703 Captain 
Kirby, of H.M.8. Defiance, and Captain Wade, of 
HLM'S. Greenwich, wore executed after a like fashion 
on the quarter-deck of H.M.S. Bristol in Plymouth 
Sound, their offence being a lack of zeal in not 
sufficiently supporting Admiral Benbow when that 
im old sca-dog attacked the French fleet under 
u Casse off Jamaica. 
In the sister service, too, things were much the 
same. Neither Marlborough nor Wellington thought 
twice about having an officer shot for proved incapa- 
city. And the French, it, will be remembered, sen- 
tenced Marshal Bazaine to death for surrendering 
Metz to the Germans, so late as 1874. He escaped 
his punishment, it is true, and died fully in 
his bed in Madrid, whither he had fled from his 
rsecutors. But that he did so was due to tho 
Bearity and devotion of his noble-hearted wife, and 
not to any compunction felt towards him by the 
Government of the Republic 


I want to thank you for your splendid 
has helped me wonderfully.” 
“Delighted to hear it,” replied the doctor. “How 
many bottles did you find it necessary to take?” 

“Oh, I didn’t take any of it. My uncle took one 
bottle, and I’m his sole heir.” 

>So 
ALL HE THOUGHT OF. 

Tere was great excitement on the banks of the 
River Mudstream, for an unfortunate man had fallen 
into the water, and was in great difficulties. His 
cries brought the people from some neighbouring cot- 
tages to the rescue. One man ran his hardest towards 
the river, and, as he threw off his hat and coat as he 
ran, it was evident he intended plunging in to save 

truggling man. 
or belated individual also ran in the wake of 
the first, but it was a nt from his shouts that his 
first anxiety was not for the man in the water. 

“Take that weskit off, too, Bill Smith,” yelled the 
tardier of the two runners. “ You jump in with my 
weskit on, an’ you’ll never get the loan of it again.” 


“Doctor, 
medicine, it 


Self-Help League. Full particulars in this week's SMITH’S WEEKLY. 
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WEEE ENDING 
Jan. 10, 1907. 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 


“For the conventional man, my dear George, life is 
very complex,” said Lady Sarah briskly, “because, you 
see, it is the unexpected that always happens.” _ 

“That's one of your paradoxes, Aunt Sarah,” said George 
Danby. He was an honest-faced young man, who had 
always tried to do his duty and wondered why others 
appeared to be able to do theirs without any effort. “I 
mean, that life is complicated for the conventional; I 
don’t understand it.” . 

“Of course you don't,” agreed his aunt. “ People who 
live by rule and rote never understand anything outside 
their calculations. Now, honestly, don’t you feel some- 
times that—to put it simply—a great many things happen 
that have no business to happen!” . 

George agreed. There were times, he explained, when 
the mysterious workings of the human mind filled him with 
uneasiness and alarm. In a burst of confidence, he also 
informed his aunt that it paniee him sometimes why life 
seemed to be much easier for some than for others. 

“J mean,” he added, “that the slenye appear able to 
do the right thing quite without effort. Now—now, some- 
times I don’t want to do what is right. I—I’d rather do 
what is not wrong, perhaps; but not so expedient.” _ 

“My dear boy,” said Tally Sarah kindly, “I begin to 
have hopes of you; you are not cnly a prig, you are a man. 
1 know what is troubling you; you feel that you have been 
very foolish to fall in l:ve with Meriel May.” 

“Aunt!” cried Mr. Danby protestingly, and he was giad 
that the room was lit only by the firelight. He hoped his 
blush passed unnoticed, but Lady Sarah always saw more 
than that with which she was credited. 

“Nephew!” she returned, imitating him delicately. 
“T’ve seen it, and I’ve been delighted. You are all that 
you ought to be—Meriel exactly the reverse. You are 
exceodingly punctual, are you not? Have you ever known 
Mericl in time for anything? Have you ever seen her 
without her blouse and skirt parting company, or without 
the braid of her skirt torn, cr the laces of her shoes 
knotted? And has she by any chance an umbrella, it 
always has at least one protruding rib. You are diaboli- 
cally tidy, George. What can you sce in a girl who has 
ben known to make a call wearing odd gloves?” 

“You're so cynical, aunt,” said George mildly. “Now, 
T am not.” 

“You were always fond of bil ome a the obvious,” 
snapped Lady Sarah. “Good gracious! Meriel is untidy, 
heedless, will probably for some time be a shocking house- 
keeper, until her native good sense comes to her aid, and 
te nice to the wrong people and forget that it aggravates 
the right; will crowd your house with pets of every de- 
scription, and you're not fond of animals, and yet I main- 
train that she is the wife for you. Now, good-night.” 

e was too accustomed to his aunt to take offence. 
He went out in the evening, wondering why Aunt Sarah 
was never appeased by his unruffled good temper, and then 
his thoughts went to Meriel. 

She was sweet—yes. Mr. Danby recalled, as he walked 
briskly through the leafless lanes on his way home, her 
enchanting way of looking up suddenly through her long 
lashes with a glance as wondering, as wholly innocent, as 
that of a child. Then her hair; of course it was always 
untidy, but how curly it was, and what a colour—deep 
red-brown; it went well with the smooth, sun-kissed skin 
and grey eyes. And then her devotion to animals—one of 
Danby's grievances, as he was not himself attached to 
them. , after all, he decided, a certain charm of its 
own. ‘What a picture she made on that vicious chestnut 
that she alone could manage, and what a seat and hands 
she had! He glowed with delight at the picture his brain 
conjured up, and at that moment, as he turned into the 
tree-bordered road that led to his home, he met no less a 
person than Merie] herself. 

Out of the dusk her red hair and eager face flashed upon 
him. For the moment Danby failed to see that she was 


* hatless; that, despite the time of year, her blouse was 


collarless. 

“Mr, Danby.” she exclaimed breathlessly. “Oh—hcow 
lucky! You're the very perscn I wanted to see. I was 
just on my way to you—and——” 

“But you're walking away from my place,” said George 
in some surprise, “aren't you?” 

“Oh, yes yes; but I daren’t go the right way, so I’m 
making a round,” she answered, “and, please, I want you 
to do the same. How lucky I met you; you'll save me 
three miles.” 

“It is three miles if you insist on my going a round to 
get to my place,” said Danby. “Do tell me why I mayn’t 
go by the proper route.” 

Meriel glanced furtively over her shoulder and drew a 
little closer to Danby. 

“I've stolen a dog,” she answered hurriedly, “and the 
man bi owns him is a tinker camping in the lane, and I 
daren’t pass him—the tinker, I mean—though he is asleep, 
and I was coming to you to ask you to give the poor dear 
house-room until I can arrange for him. You see, with 
Augustus and Jimmy and Don, I can’t have him, so—I 


. 


An invent'on expert ia retained by the Editor of SMITH’S WEEKLY to help his readera, 


waht to be good to him, please, and I was bringing 
him ‘eeu but Son can take Bim now, and save me that 
walk.” r 

“Of whom are you talking, and to whom am I to ES 
house room!” asked Mr. Danby in bewilderment. oa 
drunken tinker?” i : 

“No, no, no,” answered Meriel, with some impatience. 
“You've not been listening to what I’ve been saying, Mr. 
Danby. I meant you to take care of this.” : 

As she spoke she drew forward with a little difficulty 
by the piece of rope twisted ingeniously round its neck as 
a collar a eplendid bulldog, brindle in colour, with black 
muzzle. Even to Danby’s ignorant eyes it was plain that 
it was a magnificent type, sublime in its ugliness. . George 
gazed at it with feelings too deep for words, and Meriel, 
thinking that silence meant consent, put the piece of rope 
into his nerveless hand, that closed upon it automatically. 

“You had better lead him,” she explained, “ and I'll 
tell you all about him as we go along. I was in the lane, 
when I heard the most awful yelps and howls, and I saw 
this poor Seciing fastened up to a little sort of hand- 
cart—you know the sort of thing tinkers use—and a brute 
of a man thrashing him. Yes, just think, beating this 
poor dear. Of course, I just went up to him and told him 
what I thought of him, and the man used awful language, 
and said he'd kill me. I saw that he was drunk and that 
I couldn't do anything, so I just walked on and waited, 
and presently the wretch left off, and then I crept back, 
and when I saw he was asleep I just cut the dog loose and 
brought him away.” 

“But, my dear child,” protested Danby, a chill of horror 
coursing down his spine, ““do—do you realise that—er— 
you've Bee guilty ofa ee se stolen the dog?” — 

“And I'd steal a hundred if they were being ill- 
treated,” cried Meriel hotly. ‘ What else could I do, when 
the poor darling was being beaten?” . 

“You could have app. ied to the R.S.P.C.A.,” said 
George feebly. “ Wouldn't that have been wiser?” 

“T hate wisdom. And you will give him house-room at 
the Manor for a au or 80, won't you?” she said 
coexiny'Y- “I don't w what I shall do if you say 
‘ } 0.” v 

She turned wistful eyes upon him. Danby forgot the 
great dog lumberin ong at his heels, he forgot the 
tinker, ho forgot all things except that Lady Sarah was 
right—Meriel was the one woman in the world for him. 

“T’ll take the beast home, I'll do whatever you like with 
him, keep him myself,” he said recklessly, “if—if only, 
Meriel, you'll say ‘ Yes’ when I ask you to be my wife.” 

He had stopped short, regardless of the bulldog’s im- 
patient tugs at the rope. With his free hand he tried to 
take Meriel’s, but she shrank back a little. 

“Oh, no; I couldn't!” she protested. “I—I don't 
think you really mean it, cither. You can’t really care 
for me; you—you know that you disapprove of me hor- 
ribly. I know I’m always setting your teeth on cdge, 
because I never do the correct thing, and—you never do 
anything else.” 

Danby started. The voice was the voice of Mevicl, but 
the words were those of Lady Sarah. 

“So that’s why you can’t care for me.” he said bitterly— 
“because I always do the right thing?” 

“Well, I do what you think is wrong,” corrected Meriel 
gravely, “and—and, though I do like you very much, it 
would be rather like marrying a schoolmaster to marry 
ou.” 

“Thank you,” said George Danby; “that settles it.” 

He walked on at a rate that incommoded the bulldog 
and that caused Meriel to break into a little run. 

“This is my turning,” she said ; “I can get home across 
the fields. r. Danby, please”—her voice grew of a 
wooing softness— you—you won't let this make any 
difference—you'll take the deg home—this way—so that 
there’s no chance of the tinker’s seeing him, and you'll 
keep him?” 

“You needn’t be afraid,” said George bitterly. “I— 
T’'ll keep him myself—and he shall have a good home.” 

“Will you? Oh, you are a dear!” cried Meriel im- 
pulsively ; but George knew that she would have been as 
effusive to anyone who had offered to adopt a homeless 
dog, and he turned away with a heavy heart for a four- 
mile walk, taken to escape the tinker. 

Across fields, through boggy lanes he went, with his 
companion grunting at his heels, until at length he emerged 
upon the high road, with the comforting ledge that 
the Manor was but a mile distant. As he walked alon 
two men suddenly sprang out of the hedge and confront 
him. The bulldog gave a deep-throated growl, and Danby 
felt that the creature was not without a sense of gratitude, 
as it prepared to defend its new-found master. 

“You ‘keep that dog off,” said one of the men threaten- 
ingly, “and just come quietly with us. It’s no use resist- 
ing. We've a warrant for the arrest of whoever stole 
Roderick Random, champion bulldog, worth a thousand 

nds, when he strayed from his owner, Sir Holden 

‘ood, last week. The animal’s been traced here, and 
we've been on his tracks. You'd better come quietly.” 

“T never stole the beast,” cried Mr. Danby indignantly ; 
“I—I had him given to me by——” 

Then he stopped short. He could not bring Meriel’s 
name into the affair; it was out of the question. Put the 
men were waiting expectantly, and poor George added an 
inadequate explanation of a drunken tinker who had 
allowed him to have the dog. But a lifetime of doing the 
right thing had been a poor apprenticeship to lying. and 
the plain clothes policemen not unnaturally cut the lame 
tale short by whistling for their trap that was in readiness 
a little further on, and, despite his sin gre Mr. Danby 
was hoisted into it, the dog too, and with three guardians 
he was driven off. 

“If you've never seen the dog before to-night, it’s 
amazing how he’s taken to you,” said one of the captors 
with a grin, as Roderick Random laid his huge he 
confidingly on Danby’s knee. “Quite a picture, ain't it?” 

It seemed to George a cruel thing that even the dog’s 
affection should be turned as a weapon against him, but, 
oddly enough, his axfimosity towards the bulldog had died 
down. He even derived comfort from the soft kisses that 


Roderick administered to his hand from time to time 
during the ten-mile drive to Sir Holden Wood’s place. Sir 
Holden was a City knight, who had not long come to that 
part of the country, and Danby knew nothing of him, 
although Sir Holden had been created a magistrate, and 
was a veritable Justice Shallow, swollen with the dignity 
of his craft. Into his presence Danby was hustled, and 
the tale of his capture told. In vain did George protest 
his innocence, declaring that he had found the dog and 
was taking it home. e policemen inetantly observed 
that at first he had said that the dog had been given him 
by a tinker, and this di ancy was considered fatal. 

“T tell you that I ey Danby, of the Manor, 
Hilstead,” said Geo white with rage. Of what use 
having borne the white flower of a blameless life when 
at the first contretemps his word was disbelieved. ‘Send 
there, and you will find out.” a 

“You're an impudent fellow,” said Sir Holden, growing 
crimson. “Mr. Danby, indeed! Do you think I shouldn't 
know if you belonged to my class? You're a rogue and a 
vagabond, and I shall commit you. Wilkins, take him 
away to the lock-up.” 

“ Bail—I demand to be bailed,” cried George vehemently. 
The prospect of a night in prison was more than his 
equanimity could endure. “You have no right to refuse 
it, you old idiot! You have——” 

“Take him away!” screamed Sir Holden. now purplo 
with fury. “Don’t let me hear another word. Take him 
away!” 

Sir ‘olden’s commands were obeyed. George Danby, 
in a cell that was none of the cleanest, spent a wakcful 
but not altogether miserable night, for now, he grimly 
reflected, Meriel could never again accuse him of having 
always done the correct thing. 

News travels fast when it is of so lurid and astonishing 
@ description, and the fact that Mr. Danby had been 
arrested for stealing Sir Holden Wood's champion bulldo 
was known by breakfast the next morning in Hilstemt 

inions were divided; some believed it to be a hoax, 
others a case of mistaken identity, whilst yet another 
contingent remarked acutely that you never knew with 
those quiet ones, that there must be something in the tale, 
and alluded to the scientific fact that still waiers are 
known to run deep. 

Poor George, unshaven and bearing the unmistakable 
appearance of having slept in his clothes, was conducted 
into Sir Holden’s presence once more; but Sir Holden was 
inclined to be jocular, and called the prisoner a high-class 
misdemeanant, a play on first class, that naturally was 
received with immense applause by all save George. 

“It's useless denying it. If you didn’t steal the dog,” 
said Sir Holden, settling to ponderous gravity, “I want 
to know who did.” 

“That's what I’ve ridden over to tell you. Mr. Danby 
couldn’t have stolen the dog, because J did,” cricd a clear 
voice, and Meriel, in her habit, with a cloth cap at the 
back of her ruddy head, swept in her usual ieediovg 
fashion up to Gennes and laid a bare little hand upon his 
arm. “I heard what a stupid mistake you had made,” 
she continued. “TI stole the dog from the tinker, who was 
ill-using him, and gave him to Mr. Danby to take care of, 
and so—if you want to arrest anyone, you must arrest me. 
If you don't believe what I say, here comes Lady Sarah 
Fenton, who has driven over in her motor to say that Mr. 
Danby is himself, and she’s his aunt.” 

With which lucid explanation Meriel stopped, and 
through her sweeping lashes shot that sweet upward glance 
at George that had power to make him forget all, save 
Meriel. He did not know that he had taken her hand 
and was holding it in an almost painful grip, whilst Lady 
Sarah with her most magnificent manner was receiving Sir 
Holden's abject apologies, and George, now released Thani 
custody, tried in an undertone to thank Meriel for so 
promptly em | to his rescue. 

“ How could I do less,” she said softly, “when it was 

all my fault? Oh, you've been a dear ”—Meriel’s favourite 
form of eulogium—“ when I’d made you the receiver of 
stolen goods, and I'd been so horrid as well.” 
_ “You were—rather,” said George. His heart was beat- 
ing fast; there was something in Meriel’s voice. in her 
eyes, that roused in him a sudden wild hope. “ Mericl— 
you can never say—that I’ve always done the correct thing 
now—to aie oneself arrested for dog-stealing, to——” 

“Oh, hush!” interrupted Meriel penitently. “And— 
and ”—her sweet en smiled upon him, half shyly and 
wholly adorably—“ I wonder,” she murmured softly, “if— 
if you would ier Ui me a chance again?” 

ell, to the end Meriel would be unconventional, and in 
after years she always vowed that she had proposed to 
George. Danby gazed at her incredulously, a joy too great 
to grasp seemed about to be his. 

“Meriel,” he whispered entreatingly, “don't play with 
me. Do—do you really mean that if I ask you to marry 
me—you'll say ‘Yes’?” 

. me,” she breathed softly, and at that moment Lady 
Sarah turned and called her nephew. 

“Sir Holden wishes to apologise to you, and to thank 
Meriel- for havin nelly been the cause of his recovering 
his dog,” she said. “-He sees what an unfortunate mistake 
he made.” : 

“Not at all,” cried Danby. grasping the knight’s hand 
with a fervour that astonished that worthy; “it was quito 
natural, and, to show there’s no ill-will, Sir Holden. Miss 
May and I ask you to our wedding, and we shall bo 
delighted to see Roderick Random as one of the guests as 
well! 


Many were the presents showered unon the happy pair, 
but none was more prized than Sir Holden’s gift—by the 
bridegroom. be it said, as well as the brideo—of a brindle- 
coloured, Llack-muzzled, soft-bodied bulldog pup, who 
promised to he as handsome as his sire, Roderick Random, 
champion of al] England. 


“So these are your diamord curiosities?” asked 
the lady in the jewellery shop. “I don’t see any- 
es speine som vey eae 

lo,” replied the clerk, picking up the jewel 
“that’s so; the prico-mark has dropped off.” ore 
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feeling of affection which 
exists between man and wife? 
To me it would have been 
much more i if 
such a close union had not 
produced the perfect under- 
standing which has arisen. 
These are days when 
most people are too prone 
to scoff at anything and 
everything, the working cf 
= they do not Phage 
. , Fi ‘ 5 3 ; ry —and more’s t ity. 
‘In ne article, Julius — who, with his wife, — the pleasure of life, to my ind. Lies in the 
Agnes egg le eo OM ‘act that there are always new fie!ds of thought to 
‘ajesty witnessed the performance, tells of : : 
the secrets by colic two people can acquire such a pene sry oe, little, known sciences to study, and apparent 


ding that although the ssess two minds, yet : a : 
they. have a fa agle Thought.” The saaveellons ‘tele And yet ninety-nine people out of a hundred will 


Lo y nae scers of Julius and Agnes Zancig have created so dismiss curious happeniugs with the remark that 
oe egubile dole that Sir’ Oliver Lod e, on behalf of “they were mere coincidences, of course.” Such a 
jhe Suctety of Psychological Research, has arranged to belief may be comforting ; no doubt it is comforting, 
hold a Commission in the near future to inquire into this but it is not convincing to those of us who think 
stiange mental phenomenon.) and ponder deeply over life’s mysteries. 

I frankly admit that it is quite possible that 
many so-called coincidences are actually nothing 
more or less than coincidences; but, by the same 
token, there are occasions when these coincidences 
are bound to happen simply because, although the 
fact is not known by the parties immediately con- 
cerned, there nevertheless exists a bond of sympathy 
between them. : 

Still, such a state of things is one which your 
matter-of-fact man of to-day does not think it worth 
his while to “Jook into,” and, after all, it is much 
less trouble to dismiss what we do not understand, 
with a careless word that “really, it is not so strange 
when one comes to think cf it.” How often havo 
you heard curious happenings robbed of their 
“mysticism” in this way? Thousands of times, I 
make no doubt. 

I trust it will not be thought that I am in any 
way endeavouring to appear mysterious, for such is 
far from my wish. Rather, indeed, am I trying to 
ay out that there are many “simple things in 
ife” which are not properly understood, solely be- 
cause few people take tho trouble these days to spend 
serious study in inquiring into those happenings which 
do not immediately concern their daily life. 


THOUGHT-READING AS A HOBBY. 


That this should be so is, I think, to be deplored, 
for the study of the occult is intensely fascinating, 
and if only it is regarded from a sane, unbi 
point of vicw, results of immense value might be 
obtained. 

“T cannot afford to have a hobby,” is a complaint 
one hears made almost every day. But everyone who 
has a few hours’ leisure can afford a hobby which 
ccsts nothing. And could there possibly be a more 
fascinating pastime than to make a hobby of some- 
thing which costs nothing and yet may turn out of 
incalculable value? . 

Moreover, I am convinced that if only people would 
try and disabuse themselves of the idea that things 
they do not understand—“two minds with but a 
single thought,” for instance--are necessarily beyond 
their powers of comprehension, then to-day we should 
not be the only two people in the word who can 
read each other’s thoughts 2s accurately as if they 
were spoken. 

As I have said, since we have been married my 
wife and I have never been separated, but I make 
no doubt that if I were in America and my_ wife 
was living in South Africa, she could read my 
thoughts just as accurately as she can now if only 
she knew at what time a transference of thoughts 
was to be made. 

Why should you not possess the same power? I 
have told you how it can be acquired. And I repeat 
that if you find your other haif, then with careful 
training you will surely, in time, acquire the same 

rfect understanding and the same power of divining 
the other half’s thoughts as my wife and I possess. 

But, above all things, do not be too ambitious at 
the start. Confine your thoughts within certain well- 
defined limitations—and try to establish perfect sym- 
pathy and understanding with tho other half. The 


rest will follow in due course—but be quite sure that 
DR, nee j - e 
‘ound “the Ecce ; — 

right half.” O , / i i“ 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. 

Mas, A. (before the full-length portrait of a girl) : 
4 “Oh, if I only knew 
Ne the painter of this!” 
Artist (stepping 
©) torward joyfully): 
“Permit me, madam, 
to introduce myself 

as the painter.” 

Mrs. A.: “What 
extraordinary good 
luck. Now, you will 
tell me, won’t you, the 
address of the dressmaker who made this girl’s frock ?” 


By JULIUS ZANCIG. 
eet ——— 


I wave been very much surprised that so great 
curiosity has been aroused among all sections of the 
public by the demonstrations I and my wife have 
viven of the power of telepathy. : 
"When first I arrived in England my contention 
tat we possessed “two minds with but a single 
tiought” was ted almost with ridicule, and on 
all sides I heard it said that the performance we 
wave was nothing more or less than the result of 
“a particularly skilful worked-out system of ar- 
rangement, and an elaborate code of signals equal 
to every emergency.” _ 

For several weeks, I feel sure, this opinion was 
held by almost every member of the audience at 
the Alhambra; but at last it began. to dawn upon 
people that it would really be a more difficult matter 
to work such a performance by arrangement than in 
a genuine, straightforward manner. _ 

Then wonder took the place of curiosity. How 
can such @ phenomenon as “two minds with but a 
single thought” exist was the question I heard on 
all sides. And then I began to wonder more than 
anybody else, for really there is very little mystery 
about thig so-called “ phenomenal state of two minds,” 
and, as I have said, I am intensely surprised that 
the true state of things was not realised at once. 

PRACTICE BRINGS PERFECTION. 


The fact of the matter is—and I know I am correct 
in my contention—that any man or woman can. attain 
the same powers as my wife and I sess—if only 
he or she, as the case may be, will ‘find the other 
half,” that person representing the half which is 
needed to bring real harmony into his or her life. 

When that “half” is fourd, then every man and 
yoman should be able to read “the half’s” thoughts 
as easily as my wife can read my own. I do not 
say, of course, that such a perfect understanding as 
we possess can be attained at once ; but that perfection 
cf understanding is merely the result of long training, 
a training which anyone anxious to possess similar 
powers to our own can surely undergo. 

Since it has been generally recognised that tele- 
pathic powers can be uired by training, I have 
received shoals of letters from all parts of the coun- 
try asking whether I advise any particular sort of 
training? The question is, fortunately, not @ difficult 
cne to answer, for the secret of the possession of “two 
iuinds with but a single thought” really lies in not 
l:ing too ambitious at the start. 

In other words, it is a fatal mistake for would-be 
thunght-readers to “try and think in three volumes 
vhen they have not mastered the art of thinking in 
single pages.” a 

The course I advise is that, if thought-reading is 
to be thoroughly mastered, students should not, at 
first. test cach other too severely. Thus, it is best, 
1 think, to limit the field of thought by arranging 
leforehand that when tests are made they should be 
confined within certain definitely mapped-out limita- 
tions. 

CONFINE YOURSELF TO SMALL LIMITS. 

For example, in an interchange of thought, it would 
he well for the two people putting each other to the 
th uught-reading test to agree to only think of certain 
ubjects, such ag flowers, various sorts of birds, the 
names uf well-known people, and so on, and so forth. 
Ey this means, the brain is not strained too much 
ai the start, and when a bond oi sympathy is created 
it is allowed ample scope to grow and expand in @ 
natural way. . 

To cite my own case. For nineteen years my wife 

and I have never been separated for a single meal. 
We have lived together in perfect sympathy and 
p rfect understanding. We know each other’s tastes, 
robbies, and weaknesses, and we realise that, though, 
perhaps, our faults are different, yet, at the same 
time, it is quite impossible for a man and a woman 
to have the same shortcoming. 

Almost every hour of each day we spend together 
and have spent together for the whole course of our 
maniiel life. Is it altogether surprising, therefore, 
that there has arisen between us a feeling of some- 
thing more, eumething stronger, than the ordinary 
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PITY THE POOR PANTO-PENNER. 


The Men who Write ‘Provincial Pantomimes have 


a Very Harassing Time. 


Nor you, O lucky librettist of Drury Lane! Yours, 


no doubt, is an arduous, a colossal undertaking, but 
your path is, relatively speaking, rose-strewn com- 
pared with those of the lesser lights of libretto, whose 
task it is to furnish the “book 


” for the annual pan- 


tomimes throughout the provinces. 

And herein lies the difference. Year by year at 
the famous National Theatre in “the Lane” the 
exigencies of the great Boxing Day productions are 
met by the provision of just whatever new dresses, 
scenery, and properties are required for the succcss- 
ful mounting of the piece; but, in the majority of 
cases, the librettist of the provincial panto finds 
himself called upon to work in and write round a 
heterogeneous assurtment of stock dresses, scencry, 
and properties. 

It takes a philosopher, and a plucky one at that, 
to contemplate with equanimity the prospect of com- 
pulsorily introducing a desert island, a diaond 
dell, a bazaar in Bagdad, a vesscl’s deck, a Chinese 
pagoda, and an assortment of property motur-cars, 
flying machines, and so on, into such a truly insular 
production as Dick Whittington, for instance. Yet 
the men who write pantomimes for provincial theatres 
have tasks similar to this. 

ARRANGING THE MATTER IN JUNE. 

It is at atime when the festive season scems as 
distant as the Vole; often, indeed, before the June 
roses have begun to bud, thet tho jocal manager 
seeks the provider of the “beok.” and to him im- 
parts instructions, tho name of which is legion, 
furnishing him in addition with the names of tho 
artists who comprise the “cast.” Well is it for the 
librettist if he is acquainted with the individual 
idiosyncrasies of the Thespians engaged, for it is 
essential that he shall duly “fit” them with parts 
specially adapted to their varicus characteristics. 

It often happens that among the commissions en- 
trusted to the pantomime-writer, the same panto is 
ordered for two or more eeparate towns. This is 
only natural considering the limited number of sub- 
jects in use, and comes as a boon to the labouring 
librettist ; for, of course, he is able to use mafiy 
of the same couplets in each “book.” 

If the work of the librettist merely entailed the 
writing of pointed and witty couplets, a capable 
man would able to earn his honorarium without 
undue detriment to his cerebral tissue. It is not 
at the door of the dialogue ‘that he must lay his 
grey hairs; it is due to the brain-racking, twisting, 
adapting, and wholesale hashing-up of the story so 
that the scene-plot may allow of the introduction of 
the manager's stock of scenery and “ props”’— relics 
of plays and pantos of a bygone day. 

SPACE FOR FUNNY BUSINESS. 

Having succeeded in forming some sort of order 
out of chavs, the author proceels to wrestle with the 
“book” itself, endeavouring so to contrast his char- 
acters that each may show up to advantage, scizing 
upon the topics of the day, dragging them in as 
spproprisiely as possible, and extracting therefrom 
the maximum of humour. 

It ig absolutely necessary that the parts of tho 
principal performers should contain some lines which 
are not humorous, but which, allow the actors, during 
their delivery, to work in s.me funny “ business.” 

Principal parts in pantomimes are usually playel 
by stars of the music-halls, who, scintillate they 
never so brightly in their own particular firmament, 
rarely possess the ability to speak lines as they ought 
to be rendered; in fact, only a minority trouble to 
speak the words as written by the author. Tius it 
comes about that the unfortunate }ibrettist is often 
harshly and unfairly criticised on the seure cf halt 
ing metre and unequal lines. 

MUST KNOW ALL THE LATEST SONGS. 

That the librettist should be thoronshly conver- 
sant with all the music-hall songs of the day is 
absolutely essential. These aro the very last items 
to be added to the “book” of the pantomime, the 
actual words of the songs being paraphrased to suit 
the requirements of the story, and in many cascs 
are only included a day or two before the eventful 
“first night.” 

At least one rehearsal, if no more, finds the author 
present, and judging from the amount of growling 
and grumbling he has to put up with from manager 
and principals, it is quite safe to conjecture that he 
does not attend oftener than is absolutely neccssary. 
If tho librettist is a man of many commissions, 
the advent of autumn spells trial and tribulation. 
He is deluged by managers with shoals of letters, 
telegrams, and messages, urging him to “look sharp 
with the ‘book,’” or return the “scrip” for him 
to make interminable alterations in this scene or 
that, while various new properties must be dragged 
in somewhere. 

_I will be scen from this that the lot of the libret- 
tist can scarcely be described as an altogether happy 
one, and he fu'ly earas his £39 or so per pantomime, 
which represents abuiit the average for a fair-sized 
provincial town. 


“Twelve Wicked Women” ie the most dramatic serics ef articles cver published. Ses SMITH'’S WEEKLY. 
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BOMBARDING THE EARTH. 

Tue apparently perfectly reliable story of the 
British sea-captain, wh», the other day, reported 
that his ship was nearly sunk by an immense aero- 
lite, which descended without warning from the void 
overhead, and plunged hissing hot into the ocean a 
few yards ahead oi the vessel's bowsprit, suggests 
startling possibiiities. . . 

Indeed, the worthy master-mariner himself seems 
to have forebcded some of them, for he has mado 
the altogether impossible mopaer that a consider- 
able proportion of the ships known to be mysteriously 
lost every year may owe their obliteration to some 
such untoward mishap. , 

The theory is a fascinating one, but fantastically 
absurd. The number of aerolites which reach the 
carth is perhaps larger than is usually suspected, 
but most of them are of extremely small size, and 
anyhow the chance of one falling exactly upon & 
ship -is so exccedingly remote as not to be worth 
considering. ; 

Still, the fact remains that acrolites of very large 
size have been known to fall upon the eart from 
time to time. One recently discovered in Arizona 
weighs at least some seventy tons. In Brazil is 
shown one weighing six tons; while the immense 
mass of meteoric iron on Disco Island, was estimated 
by Nordenckio!d to weigh more than 200 tons before 
it was broken by impact with the carth. . 

There is, again, reliable evidence of cno falling in 
China upon ten men, whom it killed; while a mass 
of 270lb. weight, which fel] near Ensisheim, Alsace, 
set fire to a village, and did other extensive damage. 

SD 0Cc< 

“How will the General find room on his chest 
for those two fresh medals?” 

“Don’t you worry about that. 
he receives, the prouder he gets, 
chests expands!” 


The more medals 
and the more his 


floc 
FOR A PURPOSE. 

. Brower had had a difference with the local 
giocer, and he had openl vowed never to patronise 
the emporium again. herefore, the merchant in 
question was agreeably surprised when onc afternoon 
lis late customer entered and ordered half a stone 
of sugar, with complete nonchalance. 

Prudence would have dictated silence, but human 
raturc is weak, and as he tied the string the grocer 
could not resist saying: 

“TI thought you declared you would. never enter my 
shop again, Mr. Blower.” 

“That is true, and I should not have done so,” 
was the retort, “but I’ve just received a fine lot of 
bulbs, and I had no sand for potting them.” 

> OCo 

Jernotp: “Could you pay me that ten shillings 
you owe me? I owe Johnson some money, and want 
to pay him.” 

obart: “Well, I'll tell you what—you pay John- 
con what you owe him, and then I'll borrow ten 
shillings off Johnson and pay yeu.” 
loc 
SHIPS WRECKED BY MONKEYS AND 
POTATOES. 

Exnavstive experiments by the New South Wales 
Government have now’ proved—what has all along 
been, suspected—that wocl will, under certain condi- 
tions, 5 ees spontanecusly, and that consequently 
it is a dangerous cargo to ig 

Probably, therefore, it will be added to the list 
of commoditics which the Board of Trade decrecs 
must be stowed with extra care—commodities which 
include such diverse articles as matches, acids, gun- 
powder, coal, wheat, and timber. 

This, however, will be but po consolation to the 
harassed sea-captain, since all these things have to 
be carried anyhew, scmehow. Besides, the danger 
frequently lies not so much in cargoes L:nown to he 
dangerous, as in those mipprert to be safe. 

Thus 2 carzo of glass bottles came within an ace 
cf wrecking the sailing ship Camel off the Isle of 
Wight a short while ago; and a patent paint-drying 
preparation sufficed to send to the bottom of the 
Straits of Magellan the Doterel and the 143 souls 
aboard of her. 

Potatoes that decayed into a putrid pulp engen- 
dered a pestilence that, a couple of years ago, killed 
cleven out of twenty-seven of the crew of one of the 
finest: vessels in the American mercantile marine, 
and nearly caused her total loss off Teneriffe. This 
year, in one of the Liverpool docks, the emanations 
from ‘a cargo of soap blew a ship well-nigh to bits, 
and killed a number of men who were working in 
her hold. 

The other day a barque put out from Cadiz with a 
huge block of granite poised on deck near her after 
hatch. This, through some mismanagement, fell into 
the hold; broke through her bottom, and sank her 
there.and then. Three huge vans filled with furniture 
caused the Marie Roze to capsize and founder in 
Marseilles harbour. 

Finally, there is the extraordinary crse of the 
Southern Belle, lost last spring between Tahiti and 
the New Hebrides, the cause of the wreck being 
oe described as due to “monkeys gnawing cor- 

age. 


Help yourself to the advantage of the Self-Help League. 


A PAG 


aS sea ——— 


NO SINECURE. ; 

Tue directors of a bank had engaged the services 
of a watchman, who came well recommended, but did 
not seem over-experienced. ‘The chairman, therefcre, 
sent for him to post him up a bit, and began: 


eae, this is your first job of this kind, isn’t 
it 

“Yes, sir.” . 

“Your duty must be to exercise vigilance.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 


“Be careful how strangers approach you.” 

“T will, sir.” 

“And our manager; 
rcliable, and trustworthy ; 
keep your eye on him.” 

“But it will be hard to watch two men and the 
bank at the same time.” 

“Two men—how?” 

“Why, sir, it was only. yesterday that the manager 
called me in for a talk, and he said you were one 
of the best men in London, but it would be just 
as well to keep both eycs on you, and let the directors 
know if you hung around aiter hours.” 

>_—_OC 


“Wat,” asked the sweet girl, “was the happiest 
moment of your life?” 

“The happiest moment of my life,” answered the 
old bachelor, “was when the jeweller took back an 
engagement ring and gave me sleeve links in ex- 
change.” 


he is a good man, honest, 
but it will be your duty to 


a] OL ea 

“Tar barber seems to be dcing a rushing busi- 
ness.” 

“Yes; he has invented a hair tonic that smells 
exactly like gasoline.” 

“But—er—I don’t eee the point.” 

“It tickles the vanity of his patrons. They go 
around smelling of gasoline, and this gives the im- 
pression that they own motor-cars.” 


SOC 


GETTING EVEN. 

Tuere had been a long-standing feud between the 
village inn-keeper and a local chemist, but now 
peace reigns, and Boniface thinks the stain has been 
wiped out, so far as he is concerned. He was walk- 
ing down the street a short time ago, and met a 
chimney-sweep, who asked him if he could ive him 
any employment. He thought he saw a chance of 

tting even with the dispenser of cure-alls, and, 
indicating the chemist’s shop, he said : 

“Yes, I can give you a job. Just go and sweep 
the chimney of my shop yonder, and take no notice 
of my manager if he starts interfering. He’s a 
bad-tempered chap, and hates people making a mess 
about the shop, as it causes him work.” 

Quite unsuspectingly the sweep walked into the 
chemist’s shop and commenced work. He had just 
begun when out of a little back room rushed tho 
owner, furiously demanding : 

“Who the dickens told you to do that?” 

“Don't harass yourself, my man. I’ve heard about 
you. Your guv’nor said sweep it, and sweep it 1 
shall.” 

And he did. 

6c 

“T perieve,” said the cheery philosopher, “that 
for every single thing you give away two come 
bock to you.” 

“That’s my experience,” said: Phamley. “Last 
June I gave away my daughter, and she and her 
husband came back to us in August.” 

_—_0Cco 

BENEVOLENT GENTLEMAN: “ My little boy, have you 
no better way to spend this beautiful afternoon than 
by standing in front of the gate, idling away your 
time?” 

Boy: “I’m not idling away my time. There’s a 
chump inside with my sister, who is paying me six- 
pence an hour to watch for pa.” 
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GAMES NOBODY PLAYS. 

“He was playing shinty,” said a policeman the 
other day, in giving evidence against a youthful 
offender. And the magistrate loohed puzzled, as well 
he might, for nobody in polite society now knows 
anything of this once famous game. 

et shinty is cousin to hockey, and is also closely 
related to the aristocratic and ever popular goif. 
Indeed, it probably owes its decline and fall to the 
rise in favour of these two games. Only by the 
street urchins, more conservative than their clders, 
is it now held in estecm. 

Nor is this the only instance of pastimes that havo 

ed out of popular knowledge. There is anclletto, 
or instance, a sort of aerial croquet, which once hid 
fair to become “the rage,” but whose very name now 
sounds strange and uncouth. Pong-pong, too, which 
was played with bladders—two of them—and ¢vais 
like football goals, is now as dead as the proverbial 
door-nail, or as the similarly named, but wally 
different, ping-pong. 

Where now, either, can cne see camp-ball being 
piss or stool-ball, or bandy-ball? Even push-ball 

as died a natural death, save for an occasional 
exhibition bout between show teams at tournaments. 

Pall-mall survives in the name of one of London's 
principal thoroughfares, but it i¢ doubtful if anybody 
now knows how the game was really played, and it 
is quite certain that there is no professor of the 
ancient pastime now living. Goal-ball, which is 
pa ed somewhat after the fashion of football, the 

li, however, being driven to and fro with largo 
racquets instead of with the feet, was attempted to 
be revived some few years back, but without success. 

SOC 

He: “What fearful bills! How much wil! your 
dress cost next year?” 

She: “Gocdness! How do I know? I shall have 
to see what the woman next door wears before I 


can tell you.” 
Sa Ol 


PUT WORK IN HIS WAY. 

“@uv’Nor, you ’ave a kind ’eart,” gnuffled Weary 
Willy to the benevolent individual who did most of tho 
general repairs in the vill “You ’ave ’el the 
poor an’ suffering, and I ain’t ungrateful. can't 
pay you in money, cos’ money’s a thing that don’t 
seem to like me; but I’ve done the next best thing. 
I’ve put work in your way, and work is a lovely thing, 
they tell me. Listen. Early this morning, afore any- 
one was about, I went and broke every pane of glass 
in the yee church. There’s work for you, guv’nor. 


Why, it will cost pounds to put right the damage I'vo 
done. You see, I ain’t ungrateful. Why, what’s iho 
matter? ’”? 


“Get out,” stormed the benevolent one. “Get out, 
I say, before I kill you. I’ve got a contract with that 
church to repair all broken glass for 5s. a year, you— 


you unspeakable—” 
But Weary Willy had vanished. 
_COCoN 


AuicB: “Mzerie was annoyed. She heard that a 
certain concern was using her photograph as an éd- 
vertisement ” 

Grace: “You don’t mean it!” 

Alice: “Yes, and when she investigated the matter 
she found it wasn’t her photograph at all.” 

COC 

WOMEN CELESRITIES IN PRISON. 

_ As an outcome of the ultra-aggressive campaign 
inaugurated by the suffragettes, there have lat-ly been 
confined in Holloway Gaol more feminine celebrities 
—of a eort—than that famous prison has ever before 
held. And this is “saying something,” for “Cocca 
Castle”—as its regular patrons love to dub it—has 
seen many such in on gone by. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of them ali was 
the Duchess of Sutherland, who “enjoyed” its “hos- 
vitality” in 1898. Her Grace “served” six weeks, 
iving meanwhile in a “cell” bowered in choicest 
exotics, and faring sumptuously every day on a suc- 
cession of dainty dishes sent in from Mr. Beale’s 
well-known establishment in the Holloway Road. 

Her “crime” consisted in tearing up, in an casily 
understandable fit of feminine pique, a legal docu- 
ment to which she had been given access by tho 
judge of the Probate Court. 

Another famous lady prisoner at Holloway was Mrs. 
Weldon, who was confined there in 1885 for libel. 
She made herself a general favourite, and werdresses 
and officials used to silently gather outside ler cel! 
at night, contrary, of course, to all regulaticis, in 
order to listen to her rendering, in her swect soprano 
voice, of dainty operatic movecls. 

These are but two. There are many, many others. 
Here was shut up for safely Mrs, Carey, wife of 
the notorious Irish informer, while the Invincibles, 
who knew she had been smuggled across to London, 
were searching high and low for her. 

About the same time, too, there was confined there 
for a brief spell a mysterious foreign lady, about 
whom all the higher officia's professed profound ig- 
norance, although they treated her with the greatest 
deference. She was registered under the name of 
M Smith, though sho could not speak a word of 
English, and after a short incarceration was released 
by special order of the Home Office. 
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Mer who Swi dic Kine S.. Odd Attempts to ee onal. 


Sreixc that from fifty to a hundred detectives, t 
any nothing of Hoop, rd always guarding the penon ase ngs Bit Mack of mati CL a tae 
of every monarch in Europe, it is no easy matter The king was touched b ir sto i 
for a subject to gain speech with a king unless | to do what he could for Reng fet ee ts 
through the ordinary channels of introduction. Con- fcllow him to the palace, so that he could take their 
scquently, Royalties are safer than other people from | names and other particulars But this did not suit 
ie wee the confidence trickster or swindler of | their book. They threatened violence 

rat order. Most fortunately, for i ‘ 

Still, there are cases of monarchs being victimised. | a detachment of els we ee et te aang 
Be Eupete hee my me i an unpleasant | called to them for mb The five ruffians were 
3 a few wee . ite i isgui i 
ot his sereniy-six) oarts Franz Tosel vista isk We payee ae Goo a Dee Dianella 
every morning, an es an early constitutional in In the same year—1902—Prince Ferdinand of B 1- 
tlie Hotbars — Gardens. . . garia had a very unpleasant experience. a ane 

During one of these early prowls, His Majesty nobleman who acted ag His Highness’s private secre- 
caine upon two white bearded, old fellows who had | tary succeeded in laying hands upon a number of 
the appearance of army veterans. They saluted, and | important secret State documents and escaping with 
pn ans we bea Ke There bg helo ay ris pnts to Vienna. From that capital he wrote 

So ‘ e they pitc m- | te i Ferdi i i 
pee who a _ oo gen men alive, of restitution, cain iii dal 
wicte an order for , and ci up a servant to Bulgaria’s monarch at once set th Austri i 
fetch the money. Then he stood talking to the men, | on the Baron’s track, but the ee pean. a 
questioning them about their service records. ee for Russi. Prince Ferdinand had eventually 


. 


bid nein 


C 
Sneelibegtihweeiath 


The-Ottoman Consul-Gencral at Barceluna was in 
structed to pay the money and to promise another 
£100 in the case of conviction. The Spaniard 
teok his £200 and left. But that was the last that 
was heard of him cr of the plot. 

Not unaturally the Sh of Persia was pes 
tered with begging letters during his visits to Europe. 
But his correspondents did not confine themselves 
to begging. One ingenious person submitted a scher:e 
for irrigating Persian deserts and turning them into 
orchards, and so ingenious were his plans that he 
actually succeeded in interesting the Shah, and in 
securing an advance of several hunlred pounds. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the Shah saw ro 
more of his correspondent or his plans. 

Even our own Royal Family are not altogetlor 
free from the wiles of the swindler. During the recent 
South African war, Queen Alexandra received a let‘cr 
requesting a subscri tion to a Plymouth Fund for 
wounded soldiers. Shortly afterwards the writer was 
arrested for misappropriating the subscriptions which 
he had received, and sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment. 

More than once a king or president has been tho 
victim of a bare-faced theft. Three years ago the 
Kaiser was shooting near Berlin. and had just killol 
a hare when a men darted out from behind a tree. 
seized the animal, and mado off at full speed. TI.. 
amazed Empercr sent two keepers in pursuit, but they 
failed to catch the theif. It is believed that the latter 
| was merely a relic hunter, and that the hare is now 


Several questions they were unable to answer, and | to pay pretty heavily to get his propert back. 
all of @ sudden they both turned and bolted. The Trading a e the Sultan's Sates ad of con- 
Fmperor, who was greatly iin by the occurrence, | spiracy, ‘an ingenious Spaniard m-unaged to do His 
sent an aide-de-camp in chase, and the fellows Turkish Majesty out of a comfortable little sum. 
were caught. They proved to be rank imposters | The Spaniard, who lived at Barcelona, wrote to the 
wearing false beards, and are at present in prison. Porte informing the authoritics that he had dis- 
King George of Greece had a somewhat similar | covered details of a dangerous and daring plot against 
experience in July 1902. He was out for a solitary | the Sultan’s life, and that he could bring their guilt 
stroll when he was waylaid near the palace by five | home to the criminals if he had £200 for travelling 
men who told him that they were non-commissioned | expenses. 


SM pisth-Methodical Girl” Marnics. 


Ir is to be feared that many mothers do not give | the mother sets, and, unfortunately, many mothers’ And the same course should be pursued when the 
that amount of attention to daughters which it is | go wrong over this. | girl is learning domestic work. She is taught how 
their duty to give. Numberless mothers seem to Habits of tidiness are neglected; exactness, method, ; to make a alk. or pudding, but what she is met 
think that their girls should just grow up as best | application, and all such are not insjsted upon, | tau; ht is to clear up the mess she has made. That 
they may, and that is why so many men complain | and the girl, instead of becoming a useful member | is ad for a girl. No matter how many servants 
about their wives. It is also the reason for a lot | of society, develops into a kind of slattern—and | there are about the premises, the girl, having mede 
she weds as such, and continues after marriage as | the mess, should be taught that it is her duty to 
You see, a lot of mothers will not take the trouble | such, and her marriage is written down & failure. clean it up. 
t» make their girls useful members of society ; some But it is not the girl’s fault. The blame lies with Then a girl makes a blouse, and what happens? 
of these mothers are so frivolous that they have | the mother; but the girl it is who has to bear the | One would think the whole room had been turned 
not an idea in their heads beyond trying to make | reward of her mother's neglect. upside down. Clippings here, threads there, scissors 
themselves as young as possible and in endeavouring | Take a simple little thing like folding clothes. | under the table, bits of tape on the floor. Each 
to make their own lives as pleasant as they possibly | Now, there are mothers who let a irl do as she/| night, as the blouse is put away, the girl rises aril 
can. . likes in this respect; from her ear jest years the | leaves the room as it is for someone else to clear 

Accordingly, their daughters are left to follow their | maid is in the habit of flinging her garments into | up in the morning. 
own devices, and these are the young women who | all sorts of corners when she takes them off at night.| It is wretched training for the girl. She should 
make unhappy homes after they marry—how could Her toys, as a little girl, she may scatter about a | be made to clear up the litter she hag made. That 
it he otherwise? They are never trained; they | room, and leave them lying when she goes to bed. | teaches her to be careful; she learns that the more 
know nothing; they have been brought up in bad Her slate, her school-books, and all such, are flung , mess she makes the more work she gives herself, 
henies—bad, that is to day, in that they have never | down anyway and anywhere. Is that the way to) and as a consequence she gets into the habit of 
Inen taught in them what every girl should be taught train a girl in habits of tidiness and method? doing things about the house with the minimum 
in the home. It is not, and small wonder if the girl, in after of disorder and littering. 

One of the duties of a mother is to take a daughter | years, turns out a slovenly woman. The worst of it is that some mothers seem ta 
in hand as early as possible, and then her endeavour The training of a girl, therefore, has to be begun | imagine that their girls should develop habits cf 
should be to make a companion of the girl—a kind in early years. She must, as a little thing, be made method naturally—meaning that method in the 
of chum. Once a mother has accomplished that she | to fold all her clothes carefully, put away all her ia home is one of the things born in a girl. But it 
can get the maid to do anything, for she will have | ere departing for her bedroom, and lay school-bcoks isn’t. It has to be learned just as a child learns 
gained her confidence ; and the girl will not only | and so on in their correct place. For, mark you, | its ABC, and the foolish mother who believes that 
want to help her in everything, but will always | in time it becomes @ habit ; the girl is tidy and her daughter will develop methodical ways, just as 
follow her example. methodical by use and wont, and in after years she | a duck takes to the water, makes the mistake of 


After that it all depends on the kind of example | will not forget the lesson. her lifetime. 


sotball os Gui'e Dumbness. 


THE excitement which ensues over a game of foothgll | occasion knocked down and rendered unconscious by | t> @ football field during the progress of a match 
is 1esponsible for many strange incidents, but it | a blow from a football, and a similar_cause led to and at once the players, deserting the football, gave 
never was kinder than when it brought speech to & the retirement from the field of Mr. F. H. Dennis| chase to the more alluring quarry. But even foot- 
dumb man at Gloucester recently. during a League match between Bolton Wanderers ballers cannot hope to outpace a hare, and the animal 
Despite his infirmity he remained a keen enthusiast | and Stoke. . 7 ae escaped. : 
in regard to the doings of the local club, and when, Beneficent though “The Winter King” is, it is There was a variation to this at Shoreham, Sussex 
during an important match, his favourite team scored, | not often that he is the means of saving life. Such recently, when a partridge which had been “ winged” 
his joy was so reat that he shouted and cheered to | a case occurred recently at Sheffield. A well-known fell among the players, and for sevcral minutes a 
the great astonishment of his friends, and he can player in the Sheffield’ Wednesday club is a collier, scramble tvok place for possession of the bird. One 
now converse freely. and just as he was leaving home for the pit one night | of the goal-keepers, making a briliiant catch, is rightly 
As in battle, so in football the keen excitement | a message arrived asking him to play against Notts said to have saved the “game.” 
often makes the participants Jorge their injuries. | Forest the next day. . Perhaps even more exciting was the incident at 
kur instance, Montgomery, of oolwich Arsenal, As a result he spent the night at home, and the Yeovil a month ago, when several pigs invaded a 
played in a match recently for forty minutes with | following morning he learnt that during the night the football field during the progress of a game, anil 
a broken nose; Thickett, the old Sheffield United | two men. with whom he should have been working | the match was temporarily turned into a pig. hunt 
back, continued to play in a cup final at the Crystal | in the pit had been killed outright by an extensive The animals were eventually driven off and the match 
Palace after sustaining severe ne to head, chest, fall of “bind. . . resumed. 
and shoulder, and, again, after being bound u with Football matches are often interrupted in the most During a match at Glen Parva recently, a storm 
forty yards of lint; w ile Dunkley, the Bristol | overs’ | curious Ways. During a game at Muswell Hill a] broke over the ground, and a soldier spectator lent 
old ‘outside left, went on playing after his ribs had | short time ago a man was seen leaving one of the | his jacket to one of the goal-kevpers. Unfortunately 
been severely injured by a heavy charge from an pavilions through a hole in the side, from which | however, the player forgot the hook behind it which 
some boards had been removed. Instantly the gamo| is usel to kcep the soldier's belt in position Ile 


probably stuffed and in a glass case in the home of 
scme Berlin shopkeeper. 


Methed is a Subject that Every 
Girt Skould Learn. 


uf those unhappy homes we hear 80 much about. 


Curious incidents in the Fostball Field. 


opponent. 
Pate was ultimately obliged to leave the field, and , was stopped, and the whole of tho ee set out | was leaning against the post when a breakaway oc- 
then to his amazement discovered that he had in | in pursuit of their quarry. The sequel, in the police- curred, and a shot was made at his eal. He made 


-addition broken his left collar-bone ! : court, was the trial of the man for the theft of numer- | a frantic eTort to get tu the ball, only to find him- 


The referee is equally liable to sudden and painful | ous articles and over £3 in cash. self hooked to the net, with tl SU. i £6 
iajaees, Mz. A. “Kingscott, oi Derby, was on one | At New Barnet a few weeks ago s hare ran on was scored, me 1e result that a goal 


ae 
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‘Picture Pars. 


Picked Pars. 


Stole a Box of Snakes. 

Thieves at Pitt*burg, Pennsylvania, recently stolea box 
of live snakes, among which was a twelve-foot python. 
Neither thieves nor snakes have been captured. 

Gold Lace on a Mud age — oa 

The Dublin Corporation recently a 
to ide the cupinla and mate of the aad barge Shamrock 
with gold-laced uniforms of Irish manufacture. 

Convicts as Farmers. 

Among the young offenders now incarcerated on Dart- 
moor are several who are being trained in Itural 
pursuits in the hope that on their release they take up 
farm work. 

Cats to Hunt Rabbits. 

The Essex County (New Jersey) Board of culture 
rocommends its members to train cats to kill the rabbits which 
are destroying the cro The game laws of the State for- 
bid the shooting of rabbits or hunting them with dogs, but 
make no mention of cats. 

Forbidden Name. 

The Bible Socisty’s agent at Bagdad reports that all the 
moaps referring to Armenia were torn out of the last consign- 
ment of English Bibles which he received there. The 
dragoman of the British Consulate at og =p 
that the name of Armenia on a map is forbidden in ‘Lurkey. 
Millions in the Gutter. : 

Ten million pounds fell into the gutter of s Parisian 
street the other afternoon. A wagon with £10,000in gold and 
£9,900,000 in bonds and shares was on its way to the Cridit 
Lyonnais when one of the horses fell down and an axle was 
broken. The valuables were thrown into the roadway, and 
one heavy box of gold burst open. The crowd caught sight 
of the shining coins, but were kept at a safe distance. 


TO, CLEAN THE SHOVEL. 

OF course you have noticed 
how some workmen bind their 
trousers just below the knee; 
you may have seen also an 


article, aimilar to the one: 
shown in the illustration, 
weiged between tha strap. 
The custom is jprevalent: 


principally among navvies und 
building labourers. The article | 


eee: is made of wood, and is used | 
to clean the mortar off the shovel. 
Sr 1 Ol 
REALLY A DRAIN. 


Wuutsr travelling by train in a rural district you 
may have noticed stones arranged on a cutting in the 
way illustrated. These — = = 
stones virtually form a an: : 
drain, being placed ven  , 
thereito draw from the ’ 77 we 
embankment any wet ! : re 
which rain has occa- . . gr as 
sioned. Otherwise the , 


water on its course ~ : 
down ‘the sl might > SS 
take with it stones and . 


soil, which would eventually get on to the metals, 


Personal Pars. 


Lord Oxmantown. 

Lorp Oxmantown is a good-looking young man of thirty- 
three,’and an officer in the Irish Guards who fought 
South Africa. That he lacked none of the brains of his 
family-he showed at Oxford, where he took honours in the 
science school. It was his grandfather who spent eight 
years and some £20,000 in putting up the great 
telescope at Birr Castle, and his father is not only a learned 
astronomer but an electrician and an inventor. To Lord 
0 wa’s brother, the Hon. Charles Parsons, we owe 
the steam turbize. 

Duke of Abercorn. 

Taz Dvuxe axp Ducuess or ABEKcORN are modal 
managers of their estate. The Duchess has spent many 
years in developing tho local industries, and every week a 
heavy cons'gnment of butter from her famous creamery 
finds its way on to the big Atlantic liners, as well as into 
many of the |ondon clubs. Home knitting in the cottages 
is algo encourag-d ; and every al 14,000 pairs of socks are 
rent to the Army Clothing Department. The Duchess 
claims that it wa3 really some of these socks which enabled 
Mr. THomas Atkins to finish of King Prempeh of Ashanti. 
Moltkd, it may be remembered, always said that the war 
of 1870 was won by tho German boots. 


Mr. James Glover. 

Mr.‘ James Giover, the well-known composer, was 
thé grandson of a musician. Ho made his first public 
appearance on the Dublin stage in 1861, and later travelled 
with his grandfather, illustrating with his voice the 
former’s lectures on “ Ancient Irish Music.” But Glover's 
father, who did not love the strolling career, apprenticed 

t+) 


his son to a chemist, whoso shop was near the Theatre 


e 
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Police ae “ Invalids.” 

In order to conduct a betting raid on a public-house at 
Dudley the police drove up in an ambulance van. 
Ineured mgninat Influenza. 

In view of tho prevalence of influenza, an insurance has 
i been effected to pay £50 a day in the event of either of 

he two Zancigs being incapacitated, and so unable to appear 
at the Alhambra. 
Fined for Saving Ljfe. 

For rushing on to a railway line, to save his daughter 
from being crushed beneath a goods wagon, & man at 

was prosecuted for trespass by the railway autho- 


. Danzig 
rities and fined several shillings. 


A Rush for Matrimony. 

The Maritzburg (Natal) Corporation, it was rumoured, 
intended to discharge all its servants who were unmarried. 
The rumour had such an effect upon the single members of 
the staff that within a week they all obtained from the 
chief magistrate special licenses to marry. 

Real Bargains. 

At a recent stamp sale held at a well-known Londoa 
hotel a miscellaneous lot of envelopes containing stam 
was knocked down at 5s. It was found on examination by 
the owner t> contain rare post-paid Mauritius and carly 
jssue Natal stamps catalogued at about £35. 

Parrot Frustrates Burglara. 

A parrot at Walmer railway station prevented a 
burg! there recently. Thieves got into the booking- 
office, where the bird was kept in a cage. at midnight, and 
commenced to ransack the place. © parrot awakened 
the station-master by its piercing cries and calls for 
“ ! 1” e official ran doWn to the office, and 
the burglars had decamped, leaving their booty behind. 


@ 


A FISH’S HEART. 

Have you ever seen a fish’s 
heart P Fishes have them. 
They are situated where the 
arrow pointe in the illustra- 
tion, and are therefore well 
guarded and out of the way. 
The heart of a herring or 


o| 
My | mackerel is exactly like the 


one pictured, both inshape and size. 


OC 
A FRAUD-PREVENTING BOTTLE. 
SomsE dishonest people fill labelled bottles that are 
empty with imitations of the genuine article, and foist 
them off on the unsuspecting public. A bottle has been 
patented which prevents this. Picture 1 shows the 
ttle before it has the cap on, 2 shows the stopper in 


1 : 
ition, and 8 represents the bottle after the cap has 
mn broken. ter the top of the stopper has been 
broken it cannot be replaced. Thus a bottle, with its 
cap complete, is a guarantee of genuineness. 


a in Darlin, aud er yeath, he jee mopar ge em 
xteen years of age, thoug pu ist at three 
churches, established a connection with the theatrical 
world, which has never since been severed. Once, while 
waiting for something to turn up, Glover assisted Edward 
Solomon in rehearsing the “ Guards’ Burlesque,” in which 
he had in his chorus, he says, “ two earls, three honourables, 
three younger sons, and a coronet who played the 
banjo. 

Madame Nordica. 

Mapame Nogpica, the famous prima donna, has distin- 
guished herself by the promptitude and daring with which 
she averted a fire panic during a performance at a New York 
opera house. A torch carried by a woman in the chorus 
leaked, and formed a mass of fire at the front of the stage. 
Madame Nordica, who was singing, did not hesitate, but 
ended the danger at her own risk. Stamping quickly on 
the flames, she succeeded in extinguishing them, although 
the edge of her skirt caught fire and her sandals were burnt 
in the process. 

Father Bernard Vaughan. 

TuerE is no gainsaying the magnetic personality of 
Father Bernard Vaughan: He is at once simple "and 
dramatic; he is dramatic by sheer force of temporament. 
Had he not entered the priesthood he would assuredly 
have become a star actor. His social versatility is 
amazing; in one we see him as “the aristocratic 
priest thoroughly at home with Royalty and the “upper 
ten,” and in another t we see him as the sympathetic 
friend of the down-trodden—more especially of the working 
costermonger, of which community he has more than once 
proved himself a practical friend. 
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A few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Jury of Unemployed: 
The Blackburn coroner recently held two inquests, in 
each of which the jury was composed entirely of unemployed 
opr agin painters, who were extremely grateful for the 
eo of 2s. 


Long-Eared ‘‘ Ghost.” 

The “ ghost ” which has terrorised the pitmon and others 
at Coalisland, ne, recently, has materialised. It is a 
harmless grey donkey, which roamed at night about tho 
disused coalpits. 


A Feminine Farming Colony. 

A women’s ent in farming is about to be 
attempted in Texas under the leadership of a lady novelist 
who has purchased 5,000 acres of farming land there. She 
invites women to join her. The women may have their 
husbands a Ge them, if it is absolutely unavoidable, 
but no men shall have any voice in the managem:nt of tho 
colony. 


Married on the Stage. 

In answor to an offer by the manager of the Newburgh 
Theatre, near Westpoint, of £10 and expenres to an 
couple who would go before the audience and be married, 
@ young man and woman appeared, and a clergyman and 
witnesses went on the stage, and in the presence of a 
crowded audience the young couple were le one. 
S:avere Cure for Rheumatism. 

A farmer in the neighbourhood of Detroit claims that 
lightning cured him of the rheumatism with which he had 
been afflicted for years. One day 1 tree against which he 
was leaning was struck, and he was rendered unconscious. 
“Tt took three days,” he says, “to recover from the light- 
ning shock, but I haven’t had a tinge of rheumatism 
since.” 


A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each original 
illustrated paragraph used here. 


See footline. 


FOR SECURITY. 

WHEN circumstances com- 
pel you to sleep in a room 
where you mistrust either the 
lock or the company, place the 
back of a chair under the 
door knob or under the rim 
of the lock. Then press the 
back legs as near to the door 
as they will go; then you 
can be certain of your 
security. 


SOC, 


» DONE BY THE CUSTOMS. 

IXED to a tea case you may often see a pi i 

about three inches” aquure. ill 
This betokens that the customs 
officers have inspected the case 
to see whether it contained, 
instead of tea, something on 
which duty should be paid. If 
a case is papecee a hole is 
cut init and a long bar inserted ; 
the officials can then tell by 
touch whether anything of a 
dutiable character is inside. 
-_ this operation the piece of tin is nailed over the 
ole. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 
Justice Darling. 
Aruouau Mr. Justice Darling is the youn jud n 
the King’s Bench, in private life Sir Charlee Dax ing’ ye 
judicious mixture of the country gentleman and the con- 


noisseur, and at one time he was a keen rider to hounds. 
is still fond of sketching and painting. 
. James Gordon-Bennett. 

Mz. James Gorpon-Bennetr, the proprietor of the New 
Yorx H#nratp, has been described by a compatriot as “ the 
most cosmopolitan fi in thoworld.” Mr. Bennett spends 
very little time in New York, dropping casually into his 
office for an hour or two once every three or four years. 
But though he — most of his life in France, and is an 
enthusiastic spo » he is always conversant with every 
detail of the management of his paper, and in constaat 
touch with the men in his employ. “Sack him” is a by no 
means unusual m to be sent under the Atlantic by 
the cables which Mr. Bennett largely owns. 


The Grand Duke of Baden, 

Tus Granp Duxe or Bapen, who recently celebiatcd his 
pe wedding, is oneof the kindest of men. While riding 

the funeral cortige of the Duke Nicholas of Wirtemberg, 
he observed a soldier, looking faint and ill, who formed one 
of the guard lining the route. Although the Duke was 
only just recovering from a severe attack of influenza, he 
descended from his carriage, and inquired after the man’s 
health and found, as he had expected, the man was in a 
critical state of collapse. The Duke had him at onco sent 
to the hospital, giving up his own carriago for the purpose ; 
then, ite his seventy-seven years, the brave old 
er aman continued the rest of the way to the funeral on 
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cate fay. ACLERK’S REPLY TO: SHOULD CLERKS 
Ss, cr teem HAVE TRADE UNIONS ¢ 


even to insomnia 
and melancholy, to Dovunriess there are reasons from “A Manager's” 
frustrate the plans int of view why “Clerks should not have Trade 
of poachers, those nions.” This in itself is quite sufficient to com- 
knowing ones are mend the idea to that vast army of overworked an 
equally active in underpaid clerks who never obtain a fair chance to 
their efforts to dis- “rise from an office stool,” and are therefore prone 
cover fresh dodges t? look at things from their natural level. 
that will enable Yet the palpable weaknesses of the managerial argu- 
them to poach ment as outlined in your former article encourage a 
successfully — that humble clerk to advocate the other side of the ques- 
is, to poach without tion. | . 
being caught. It is admitted that the present-day clerk is in a 
The many uses Worse pea financially than the average working 
of electricity have ™an. e conditions under which the average office 
been employed to employee is doomed to labour are ually unfavour- 
great advantage on able. Your contributor asserts that “Trade Unionism, 
up-to-date shoo's, undoubtedly, has enabled members to increase their 
as o means of Wages and redress their grievances.” 
checkmating f this is the outcome of co-operation in other 
hing. On cne branches of industry, what can inder a “ Clerks’ 
of the most cele- Union” from conferring equal benefits? 


brated preserves in the country, each covert is con- |, The assertion that a “Clerks’ Union” would be 
nected by telephone. Each keeper or watcher can ineffective unless every clerk was we to unite 
inform the whole staff in a few minutes of anything is an assumption emphatically disproved by exper- 


that arouses his suspicions. erce. : ‘ 
Supposing a@ skrone gang of poachers have made ! pes | amalgamation of workers has had its “day 
their appearance, and are discovered by the keeper et small things.” The formation of a small but 
whose beat they are raiding, all he has to do is etermined band of men to insist upon the alleviation 
to speak a few hurried words to bring to the scene of unfair industrial conditions has, time and again, 
an army of fellow-keepers, strong enough to cope resulted in speedy improvement, all along the line. 
successfully with the gang. None of the great “Unions” in existence to-day 
All hope of a passeeatul capture depends on speed. | ¥"¢ brought into being by the solidified effort of 
In a few moments the aid of the police may be secur all the members of that regiment in the industrial 
to watch all roads. Once a poacher gains a public aimy which they represent. Yet from the first day 
high-way, he knows a gamekeeper may not touch ak their ‘ie they have grown in power and num- 
him; but a brawny constable may pounce on him rs, and havo constantly wrested concessions from 
at any moment. the opposing organisations which have made a great 
This ote oan i magine that to poach on an estate and vital difference in the lives of their members. 
where the telephone 1s installed is an extremely risky sien led moat astoinn ae a ph ecg “aen 
undertaking. 1a “Clerks’ Union,” the best men would not join. 
In addition | ae fe leche, waned Hits are ar a ae = ar Pe aad erage bi 
raed ition te ork af the iaost vulnerable spots. | Ty it true of any Bie 
And keepers carry with them small electric torches, | to date? 
‘which are of great use to identify poachers. Even On the contrary, are not the most active and intelli- 
should a keeper fail to capture a poacher, provided nt workers in every trade and business among the 
be es identified him, the man is almost as good as first to = the sivantagoe of co-op ration. and bs 
UE. gaahioned alarm gun, which exploded only | {°iare the answor to recent history--and the intelli 
when a poacher stumbled over the connecti wires, | gence of your readers. 
scon lost its terrors for the crafty poacher. that What, then, are the s ted advanta of a 
he had to do was to cut the wires. But the modern | “Clerks’ Union”? (1) A minimum rate of wage— 
make of alarm gun proves a regular thorn in the | equal, at least, to t of the average mechanic. 
age 8 site. hould the wires be moved or cut, @) Deke hours of pai rape ‘one many 
e gun 1s “ of us lack at present. imitation of feminine com- 
Just as many of the greatest exploits of the burglar petition—the’ evil ‘nite “Manager” asserts to be 
persuasion are often the outcome of most daring | one of the main causes of our present pitiable wage. 
BEBUENT: 80 ie largest poaching hauls are gener- | (4) gar a eng Venue cin treat 
ally the reward of en rprise. ; ; ment by indivi employers. (5) Specific, social, 
Pie ss dodge vas —— out by this ig = en geo benefit (6) Augmentation of 
gang of poachers, who enjo 8 as much as itical and commercial influence.. 
poaching, attired Ticamelcen a wesithy gentleman eS The fact is Trade Unionism tends to keep a ‘ood 
from town. On their arrival at a first-class shoot, | man down!” With this final quotation I must close. 
Hed presented a cleverly forged letter to the head secede Bi Manager, the Pra ae Bernd 
eeper. nion” will result in a “levelli rocess whic 
The letter explained that Mr. So-and-So was unable | is nothing short of a natural i Feduptrial revolu- 
himself to be present, but wished his friends to enjoy | tion. The “brainy” men will hava no better chance 
the best day’s sport available at such short notice, | than the addle-pate. The industrious employee will 
and that the shooters would take all the game back | be on 4 par with the “loafer.” Initiative, resource, 
to town. and “strict attention to business” will be out of 
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ATURE SERIES. 


THe German 
Emperor is pro- 
bably withoutex ep- 
tion, the most 
photographed per- 
sonage in Europe, 
and yet it is a 
comparatively rare 
thing for a new 
photoernph of His 

ajesty to be put 
before the public. 
The fact is the 
Kaiser is extremely 
difficult to please in 
the matter of his 
photographs. He 
will summon a 
photographer, have 
fifteen or twenty 
negatives made, 
and, on receiving 
proofs, _ instantly 
command that the 
whole lot shall be 
destroyed. Andhe 
is an extremely unsatisfactury “sitter” from the 
photographer's point of view. 

This fact is principally due to His Majesty’s in- 
variable habit of posing himself, and his peculiar fond- 
ness for appearing aggressively martial. In no cit- 
cumstances will he accept a suggestion as to his po-c, 
and nothing will persuade him to “ look pleasant.’’ 

It does not matter whether his position as to the light 
is such as to render a successful negative impossible 
or not, the photograph must be taken as he wishes. 
It makes no difference whatever in what kind of mood 
he happens to be—he may be talking and laughing in 
a way the general public, judging only from photo- 
graphs of His Majesty would never suppose; but 
directly he comes into range of the camera, his 
pleasant smile vanishes, his figure stiffens, his head 
rises, and the familiar look of sternness enters his 
face. It is the Kaiser; the man has disappeared. 


HE WON'T APPEAR TO BE HOMELY. 


It is because of his rooted objection to appearing 
in the least ‘homely’? that His Majesty so cordially 
detests the eternal snap-shotter. It is quite certain 
that while in public he fears being shot by a camera- 
fiend more than being shot by an Anarchist; for 
whereas he has declared that he never thinks of 
Anarchists because he could not do his work if he 
did, he is constantly on the look-out for snap- 
shotters, although the fact that he is always “the 
Kaiser’? in public sufficiently recludes any possi- 
bility that he might be “cau t’? while “looking z 
pleasant.” 

It is generally agreed by Court photographers that 
King Edward is an excellent sitter. 

He readily accepts suggestions for his poses, and 
rather enjoys the fun of being snap-shotted. But ho 
strongly objects to any delay when he has taken up his 
position before the camera. 

For this reason, when His Majesty consents to 
being photographed in a group, as he so often does, 
particularly when he is staying with friends, all the 
other figures are arranged an posed or the photo- 
preheat before he steps into the place that has been 
left vacant for him. 

The Tsar of Russia is another good sitter and a 
friend of the snap-shotter, although the iron-bound 
forms of etiquette of his Court and the safeguards 
by which he is surrounded do no offer many facilities 


“ 


The Kaiser Refuses to Lcok 
Pleasant, 


By “ Gamekeeper.”’ 


| 
| 


Such a genuine aspect had all appearances, and 
so daring were the simple details of the scheme, 
that the keeper, though at first somewhat eatprand, 
played right into the hands of the gang, who, to 
add to the smooth working of their plan, gave tan- 
gible evidence that they were good tippers. 


WEIGHTED WITH GOLDEN TIPS. 


When the day was over, a fine lot of game was 
loaded up with the party. And the keeper weighted 
with (as he thought) go den tips, salu the depart- 
ing guests in his most obsequious style, hoping they 
would come again. 

He is still hoping, for the golden tips were coun- 
terfeit coins. 

The vogue of the motor has bal ges considerably 
poaching operations. Just thi what an aid to 
poaching a fast motor can be. 

The distance at which well-stocked shoots are from 
the base of operations, and which hitherto prevented 
invasion, is now a mere nothing by motor. And a 
suitably fitted car can whirl to & safe destination a 
valuable pile of game, instead of to those places 
more or less suspected and watched. 

Of course, you will say that keepers really have 
the easiest means of identifying the motor-poacher, 
if they are half sharp—by the car number. But the 
poacher by motor looks to it that this tell-tale is 
invisible as occasion may uire. 

Then the wearing of goggles adds enormously to 
the difficulty of identification. Picturo the arrival 
on the scene of a panting keeper, just as @ nice 
little cargo of game is got safely on board. Well 
may he gnash his teeth as, with a derisive toot, the 


car leaves him powerless. th 


date, and indolence, shiftlcssness, and other vices 
will flourish. 

Ts that so, my masters? 

If you are employers of labour, forced to pay & 
certain weekly wage to the men under you, w ich 
shall you emplo: Remember, the order of the 
“gack” will still be in operation. If you pay & 
certain sum for routine, does that debar you from 
peying a little moro for routine—plus brains? When 
you have a vacancy in your office—who shall be the 
one to “come up higher”? Even the “Trade Union” 
cannot force you to promote tho lot. 

No! There is still room at the top, and all that a 
suggested “ Clerks’ Union” would do is to give a 
man a better chance at the start—and a little more 
encouragement along the way. That is why “Clerks 
Should Have a Trade Union.” 

——» i= 

AS A FAVOUR. 
THE scene was 2 woman's club. 
“What's this I hear?” said the first woman as 
>. the lighted a tea cigar- 


: ette. 
“) “Well, what?” re- 
“ ~) turned the other, looking 
° py. up from her fashion 

journal. 

“Why, they say you allow your 
husband to cariy a latchkey now.” 

“SoIdo. But the key doesn’t fit the 
door. I just let bim carry it to humour 
him. He likes to show it to his friends, 
you know, uni make them think he’s 


independent.” 


for snap-shotting him. 
THE TSAR AND THE PHOTOGRAPHER. - 

His Majesty prefers to be photographed in nafurat 
attitudes, and dislikes having to mako any prepara- 
tions for posing. It pleases him more to be taken 
playing with his children than arrayed in magnificent 
uniforms, with breast-loads of decorations. 

On one occasion the Tsar granted a photographer an 
appointment and forgot all about it until he was on 
the point of starting out for a drive with the Tsarina, 
when an attendant mentioned that the photographer 
had been waiting at the palace somo time, and asked 
if he should be detained till His Majesty returned. 

“No,” replied His Majesty, seating himself on the 
palace steps; “bring him to me here.” And there, 
without any preparation or posing, but sitting per- 
fectly at his ease on the steps, t Tsar of all the 
Russias was photographed. 

King Leopold o! Igium detests sitting for his 
photograph, which accounts for there being so few 
apie of him in circulation. Even when he can 
e persuaded to pose before a camera he evinces no 
interest in the results, rarely caring to havo proofs 
submitted to him. Nevertheless, he is a frequent 
visitor to all the most famous photographers on the 
Continent, where he buys immense <juantities of art 
photographs and portraits of beautiful women, of 
which he has one of the oo collections in Europe. 

Ho will occasionally spend a couple of hours search- 
ing through photographers’ albums, and buying 
largely; but directly the subject of his sitting for his 

rtrait is broached, he hurriedly departs. When, 
however, he can be induced to sit, he proves an 


excellent subject. 


Readers are constantly saying + “7 wieh SMITH’S WEEKLY had been published years ago.” 
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My Notebook. 


Cotiire says he never 
had much education. He 
had to seare, sen foo 
early and go to work too 
seo And he never had 
much inclination towards reading. But he wants to 
are that taste now, and will I please put him in the 
4 


Why Collier Should Read 
Historica! Novels. 


right and easy way P 
With pleasure. CoLLieRr, and anybody else situated as 
he is, should make a start by reading historical novels. 


You get a taste for reading that way. If you read 
historical novels with plenty of movement and incident 
in them you won’t waut to do much skipping. You will 
read page after page with more understanding and 
interest than you would if you took up the study of a 
“novel with a purpose ”—-the purely analytic novel. 


It isn’t the best possible way of learning history, of 
course, but this kind of fiction fosters a taste for know- 
ing more about the characters in real life. From that 
you get to their influence on the times in which they 
lived and you gradually acquire, perhaps, quite unknown 
to yourself, a habit of study and research. , 

e 


I should recommend CoLize to read these six novels 
in the order given. ices ic be obtained in sixpenny or 
shilling editions at any bookshop: 

“The Three Musqueteers,” Dumas. 
“ Westward Ho!” Kingsley. 

“ Micah Clark,” Conan Doyle. 

“ Lorna Doone,” Blackmore. 

“The Black Arrow,” Stevenson. 
“The Gladiators,” Whyte Melville. 


EMBLEM is a young lady, 
and she writes from 
Limerick. She says sie 
want; to go upon the 
atage. She expects I will 
“try to persuade her out of the idea,” but she has 
definitely made up her mind to become an «actres?. 
However, for the inoment she wants to know how to 
proceed. 


Thie Lady wants to 
Recome an Actress. 


Emons scems to think that getticg apon the stage 
means being an aciress. It dovsn't. It takes many 
years of study and hard work for even a clever per- 
former to acyuire a small part. It would require the 
whule of this paper to tell EMBLEx all the things she 
would have to do to become a real actress. She might 
become a chorus girl, of course, if she has good looks 
and a good figure, and can sing and dance. But that 
isn’t being an actre:s. 


To get upon the stage at all is a most difficult matter 
and being there is enough to sour the sweetness of an 
young girl. It’s a life of disappointment and dinquak, 
of work and privation. 


I should be sorry to advise any girl to go upon the 
stage. If EMBLEM can get a situation as maid-of-all- 
work, or as a seamstress, at about fifteen pounds a year, 
she will be much better off than hundreds of young 
women who call themselves actresses. Some young 
women who go upon the stage get an engagement which 
may only cover a month ox two in the year. 


Of course, EMBLEM, to be o great actress is a fine 
thing. Just to be one of the hangers-on in the profes- 
sion is about the most heart. breaking and demorulising 
experience under the sun. If you want far beiter 
advice than I can give you, write to the manager of the 


Macready Institute, London. 
fo 
“Swzet SEVENTEEN ” 
An Apolegy to sends me a charming 


“G@weet Seventeen.” letter about some re- 
marks I made the other 

day. She says, “ You 
are really horrid, and it isn’t like you to be that way. I 
am eeventeen; but because I am a big girl I have to 
wear my hair up, and I think I look quite twenty. It’s 
the young man of nineteen who is really horrid, and I 
wi-h you would try to do something to shake him up 
and put moresense inhim. He is so bashful and sosilly, 
and says such stupid things when he says anything, 
which isn't often. I would like you to sce some of my 
girl friends and hear what they think of the silliness of 


y men. Then you would have a different opinion 
of ‘ t Seventeen.’ Now do-say something nice 
about us.” 


My dear young lady, please see me in sackcloth and 
ashes doing penance at the hem of your best dancing 
frock. Because you are right—right in the way you 
suggest things. Young girls are infinitely wiser than 


Help yourself to the advantages of the Self-Help League. 
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young men. They are more calculating, cooler in 
mind, and more collected in thought and action. 


Because I wear whiskers, and look like the father of a 
family, I have gone amongst « bunch of Sweet Seventeens, 
and have beds real time at a dance or a arty, 
and nothing mattered, except that I paid for all the 
ices and biscuits and sandwiches, and was g'ad to do it. 


dance or party, just as on seem bo snggeet, 2 might go 
and te AT as sea, T are shy and horrid, They 
shuffle and they blush. They t know a good thing, 
my dear girl, when they see it. That’s the dense, sta id 
condition a young man gets into. I don’t think they 
can quite help it. It isn’t their fault. It’s the glory of 
you that dazzles the young man. 


And he’s afraid that some other fellow is watchin 
him. A young man ina public place is always horri 
because le is always self-conscious. He hates being 
chaffed about a girl. A girl loves chaff of that kind, 
and counts her conquests. Like the Indian warrior, she 
has taken another scalp. 


Am I in favour again? 


rt fe 
Waxpsn is quite a yo man, 
A Kind Word for but a clever one, as have 


re. experienced. In a recent letter 


he sent me quite a number*of 
suggestions. He said:— 


Firet of all, you might head cn articlo “ Are €tepmothers 
Desirable?” or something alliterativo, if you can hitonit. It 
seems to me that most stepmothers harbour a feeling of vindic- 
tiveness against the children that coma under their charge, 
especially if these women hare children of theirown. It is un- 
fortuna‘e that I have to base this assertion on actual experience ; 
but time and again I have read of cases (two no later than last 
week) where the cruelty was nothing short of abominable. 

The charge of cruelty may also levelled at some mothers. 
lapena however, are pretty much confined to the dregs of 

uma uty. 

The inhuman stepmother, on the other band, can be found in 
all classex. Perhaps there is some peculiar kink ina woman’s 
temperament that men don’t rightly understand. The matter is, 
perhaps, worth studying, if only that a warning may be issued to 
men who marry in, counselling them to keep a wary eye on 
the treatment the children receive at the hands of their step- 


inwiher, 
here way be plenty of high-souled stepmothers in existence 
but eo farl hed fised'es findany. At any rate, if I was again 


g ven the choice between a stepmother and a reformatory, I would 
gladly choose the latter. 


I think WatpeN must have been singularly unfor- 
tunate in his experiences. The stepmother has a 
difficult and a dangerous life to lead. She comes into 
her new existence with cree wing against her. I do 
not think many women would marry a widower without 
wishing, at the outset, to be kind and us and 
motherly to hia children, and without vouring to 
act to the best of her ability to win their regard and 
their respect and their love. ¢ seems only the 
dictate of human nature on the hand, and the 
consolidating of her position in the household, if she 
has any sense at all, on the other. 


Bat the fault usually lies with the children, who make 


the stepmother’s ong hard and impossible, and 
untenable and intolerable. 


If the children are young they think and imagine and 
live only in the pages of their fairy stories, and in the 
fairy story the stepmother has always been made cruel 
and vindictive and wicked. That is a hide-bound rule. 
Children take their fairy stories as true, as their gospel. 
And a0 they accept the stepmother with distrust, which 
develops later into dislike and perhaps hatred, as the 
new mother finds it difficult to win her way, and hope- 
lessly gives up the attempt. 


If the children are advanced in years they resent a 
new ordering, mana; mind. That, they think, and 
porary naturally enough, should belong to the eldest of 

em. 


So that altogether the stepmother occupies a most 
difficult and unenviable position. She req wonder- 
ful tact and unselfishness and love to make herself 
acceptable. And few women can, or should be ex 
to, exhibit all these qualities considering the power the 
have. A woman comes into this new sphere of life 
thinking of and dreading its disappointments. One 
must give her credit for being easily discouraged once 
the glamour wears off. 


It is the child or children in nine cases out of ten 
that breaks up the housel@ld Sepplaees. and that 
because the child has not learnt and no knowledge 
of the sense of intelligent toleration. It thinks only of 
its own pure selfishness. 


There are many high-souled stepmothers, WALDEN. 
They may not have come your way, but they live, or try 
an 


to live. yy do their best, they fail, and they 
+ lemma their hearts because of the misery 


\. 
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Tus is the last of the 

NoteBook. Atall events 

for the present. It has 
- been running now for 

about two years, and 
perhaps you are tired of it. Anyhow, it must give way 
to new features that we are projecting. 


Personally, I am sorry to stop the NoTEBOoE. It has 
been a pleasure to write it, and I can say without the 
slightest tinge of conceit that it has been the mo:t 
> feature of Pzarson’s WEEELY we have cver 

Now and again of course some reader wouil 
call me over the coals. That was only to be expected. 
og sometimes I expressed my own opinions rather 

reely. 


Tke NoteBook has made friendships for me all over 
the world, and these I value and hope to continue in 
urely personal way. But the greatest pleasure his 
m the increasing number of little children who sznt 
me kindly letters. That gives one a feeling words 
cannot express. . 


Perhaps we shall make acquaintance here again some 
other time. Ihope so. But for the present the Notr- 
BOOK is ended, and I say “‘ Good-bye.” 

PETER KEARY (Mr. Notebook). 


a pe 
DISAPPOINTED. 


Aw English Lord who visited America was at a 
dinner given in his honour. A little daughter of his 
host, who was too well-bred to stare, but who eycd 
him covertly as the occasion presented itself, finally 
ventured to remark : 

“And you are really and truly an English Lord?” 

“Yes,” he answered, pleasantly, “really and truly.” 

“I have often thought I would like to sce an 
English Lord,” she went on “and now—now y 

“And now you are satisfied at last,” he put in, 
laughingly. 

“No, no,” replied the truthful little girl, “Tm not 
satisfied, I’m a good deal disappointed.’ 

——~»22—__ 
HIS NEXT WORK. 

THE young reporter felt a little nervous, as re- 

rters do sometimes, when they are very young. 

e had been sent to interview Reginald Dane, tho 
famous rising author, on the subject of his forth- 
coming gore , and he = sxxive to “ite him is 

e@ garden gazing perplexedly at a small boy whv 
stood on a chair, End had a big towel round his 
neck. 

Dane received his visitor cordially, but seemcl 
@ little absent-minded. 

“Are you willing to tell me something about your 
next important work?” asked the reporter. 

“The very thing we were talking about when you 
arrived,” said the great author. “Reginald here 
thinks I ought to use a basin, but I think I can 
manage to cut his hair without. What would you 
advise? You see, his mother usually acts as barbcr, 
but she is away just now.” 


MODESTY. 

He looked unmistakably an old soldier, and it was 
not long before the conversation drifted to matters 
military. Then it came out that he was a Crimean 
and Mutiny veteran, and soon he was fighting these 
terrible days over in for the benefit of an inter- 
ested tramcar full of passengers. 

“And what was the bravest deed you ever saw?” 
asked one. 

“The capturin’ of the Russian guns by Brannigan, 
that I told you of,” replied the veteran. 

“And who do you consider was the bravest soldicr 
you ever met?” 

“Brannigan, sir—Brannigan was the bay.” 

As he stepped stiffly off the step of the car with a 
military salute, a passenger remarked : 
~ “Modest old hero that. Did you notice that he 
never boasted of his own deeds, ut always of those 
of his old comrade, Brannigan?” 

Just then, while the car waited for the policeman’s 
signal to move, the passengers saw tho veteran salute 


& passing gentleman. 
“And the gentleman said: “How do you do Branni- 
gan.” 


It Costs Nothing 


to join the Self-Help League, but 
you will find that membership 
will be of the utmost value to you. 
For all particulars see this week’s 


SMITH'’S WEEKLY. 
ONE PENNY EVERYWHERE. 


Full particulars in thie week’e SMITH’S WEEKLY. 
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Mention 
which ha 


which, he 


started it 


in a heap 


absolutely safe,” observed a young Palermo mechanic so badly i 


5 locomotive 
ou know the secret, you cannot make the hammer n 
arop. Try it and see for yoursclf.” hauling a 
he 


other took the pistol and began fingering it. but on the very first trip it exploded, killing both 


Next moment there was a loud report, and the in- tho driver 


throat, 

are many cases where worse has happened, and their 
invented them. Pliny relates that in a.p.. 40 Bremen in 
a workman brought to the Emperor Tiberius a cup 


had extracted the meta 


once had the workman scized and beheaded, and then | hy spies. 


ility i ; ‘ having fai 
The probability is that the first man who ventured 
afloat bn a tree Trask was swept down the river and suffocated 


most novelties in navigation have heen attended with 


the first submarine tried in warfare can hardly be 


Confederates for the purpose of breaking the blockade was badly 


It was a cigar-shapcd shell of boiler iron, thirty over. 
feet lig and as ae. Tt was fitted with a rudder, One of 
a propeller turned by the crew, and with horizontal 


were no sooner abcard her than she was sunk by 
the wash of a passing steamer and all aboard wero 


drowned. . : ; 
A second crew went for a trial trip, and again 


cn the night of September 7th, 1870, off Cape Finis- 


bottom. Only eighteen got 
of the crew, 483 in num 


inventor, Captain Cowper Coles, sank with her. ing. 


Strangely enough, the navigation of the air has 


stay 7 
Otto Lielenthal was the first man cver to venture yon stay. 


fashion, functions. 


New experiments in the laboratory have always | dates for ‘ 


‘proved dangerous. In July, 1903, the editor of the Tho other day a muscular-looking young man entered 
; i sti ° ——— ef oe 

Scfentiyic Review, of Moscow, addressed a lotter | the room in question. — 

to a daily paper, announcing that he had devised a “Strip,” w - ibe mec cries of the ey DID HE SPEAK THE TRUTH? 
ri smitting energy to great Though evidently indignant, the young m - ; j 

rei rat Local ix te of wh blow up | ally complied with the request, and was uly measured Finst Travetter: “So you have returned from 


As far ag could be understood, he had been killed | up.” 


illiant young Italian sciextist. One “Til bo 

day he ee to Z ‘isd that he had discovered | rest o’ my 
ing he was found lying unconscious | strayed in 

ie his tern He had been poisoned by some was on the 


Aa iavention qezpert is fetaiped 


form of gas, and he never recovered consciousness. 
It is believed that it was one of the ingredients of 
new invention which killed him. . 


young engincer named Marelli inventec 


any incline, however steep. He fitted one to a car, 
and in company with several others entered and 


Presently one of the passengers called out that they 


“You see, this locking device makes the trigger himself was hurled into the road on his head, and 


A . Not long ago a young Amcrican millionaire with 
nd to whom he was showing a new safety ig ago @ young 
de ang which he was about to patents “Unless | ® bent for mechanics patented a new fire-box for 


: : It is said that the first musical conductor to use 
ventor dropped dead with a bullet clean through his a@ baton was the Frenchman, Lully. Previous to his 


“a ” -¢ | time, conductors had been in the habit of clapping 
“Inventors,” says an old proverb, “die poor.” There their hands to mark time. Lully found this weari- 


inventions have proved the death of the men who | S0m®, &o used a stick, not a short baton like that at 


ay in his excitement he brought his beion Ft 
at : hi like | "pon his foot with such force that it woun is 
“ . ee ee rn vi Oe ie instep badly. Blood poisoning ensued, and the first 
SUver, f from clay. baton caused its inventor’s death. 

The emperor inquired if anyone else knew the SPECIAL LABORATORY TO FOIL SPIES. 
secret. earing that the inventor had kept it to Dr, Herbert Franklin was the first man to produce 
himself, and reflecting that this discovery would in- | 4 photograph in natural colour. So great a sensa- 
fallibly reduce the value of silver and ld, he at | iion did his discovery cause that ho was besieged 


proceeded to burn his workshop. Such was the fate | built a special laboratory. One day his assistant 
of the maker of the first vessel of aluminium. found him dead there. Apparently he had used a 
THE FIRST SUBMARINE’ DROWNED THRZE CREWS. charcoal fire in the preparation of his plates, and 


: hile : But inventors nowadays do not suffer as they used 
drowned. However this may be, it is certain that a: whee steain, Was a MOVEY TO EN GOREIAS. The stances there was no 0 sourss open f Prem 
: first train which ever ran in Mexico was attac ut to decline the bequest wi henks, and it has 
disastrous results. Any more ghastly man-trap than by a mob of peons and teamsters, who saw that it | now been acquired by the City of Florence. 
ved. This was built at Mobile in 1863 by the would take their livelihood from them. The driver Talking of this bequest recalls the story cf the 
conceived. A 


“Talking of expensive hotels,” he cried, “when I 
not proved anything like so fatal to human life as | Was iravelling for Miggs and Co., in France, I stayed | However, the whole subject is being thrashed out in 


“Oh-—-er—well, when I found ont what the terms 


a new and, he believed, perfectly safe anesthetic. Then the surgeon “doubled up.” T 


GIFTS REFUSED BY GOVERNMENT. 


Bequests that were Not Wanted. 


of Italy brings to mind a curious accident 
pened near Genoa a few years ago. 

i a new brake 
guaranteed, would stop a tramcar on 


Mucn regret has just been voiecd over the announce. 
ment, that it is impossible to carry cut the wishes of 
the late Earl of Leven and Melville in regard to 
; : the restoration of the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, Edin- 
at a great pace downhill. 


urgh. 
The deceased nobleman was a Knight of the 


were going too fast. The car, as a matter of fact, Thistle, and his object in secking to have the vencr- 

ae ae ha ig at yo ene agli cae go able ruin restored was that a chapel might be provided 

. . rake too re for the kniyl ich hi 

Novelties which Caused Disasters. car so violently that the passon cers wise il flung belongs hts of the famous order to which le 


and every window broken. The inventor | However, experts havo reported that were tl! 


building to be reconstructed in the manner suggest?! 
by the deceased Earl, the characteristic features of 
the ancient pile would be completely lest cr 
destroycd; and in this way, what promised to In a 
national memorial has come to naught, and the money 
in all probability will be returned to the Leven an:l 
Melville estate. 

This incident reminds us that it is not the first 
time that the Government have had to refuse legacics 
of a very valuable nature. Only last summer, for 
instance, the Government declined an art collection 
valued at £100,000. 

TO BE MANAGED BY FOREIGNERS. 

The circumstances, it must be admitted, were rather 
peculiar. When Frederick Stibbert, the virtuos:, 
died, it was found that he had bequeathed his ceie- 
brated art treasures at Florence to the British people. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Stibbert made the stipulati.n 
in his will that the collection was to be preserved 
intact at Florence, and was to be managed by a 
committce consisting of the executors, the Mayor and 
Corporaticn of Flurence, and other local gentlemen, 
the only official British representative being our Co7- 
sul at Florence. 

Naturally, it was apparent that a considerable sum 
would have to be found annually by the Britis’ 
Government for the upkeep of the collection, fir 
which they would have the responsibility, but practi- 
cally no voice in the management. In these circaum- 
stances there was no other course open for the Premicr 


njured that he never recovered. 


engines. He got one fitted to a locomotivo 
freight train on the New York Central, 


and the fireman. 


use, but a pole five fect in length. Ono 


To foil them and perfect his methods ho 


led to open the ventilators the fumes had 
him. 


injured, one guard or conductor was killed, legacy once bequeathed to Queen Victoria by a 


Charlestown Harbour and at least a dozen of the sirikers were shot or run | patriotic gentleman. This legacy was on the face of 
of Charlesto p 


it most desirable in many respects, for it consisted 
the most extraordinary machine riots on | Of certain very valuable investments. 


record occurred at Lemberg, in Aastrie, when His ag oa a Piaget advisers modent thse 
ee eae : first steam saw-mill was put up. he sawyers and | Wou infra dig. on her own part to ho 1e 
vanes adjustable for pai rae wood-cutters were a hells and T oreckil ald, and | Shares, and the legacy was refused. 

a torpedo at the end of a long pole. when they saw that the circular steam-driven saw | Extraordinary to relate, not long after, an unex- 
could do the work of hundreds of men, they gathered | pected upheaval in the market rendered the invest- 
a thousand strong, intent on destroying the mill, | ments worse than worthless, su that it will be sven 
All the police came to the rescue, but they could do | Her Majesty had run a narrow escape from financial 


iia and drowned them all. The third time she nothing, and troops were sent for. But before they | embarrassment. 


ener i hi arrived the mill was in ashes. PUZZLED BY A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 
oo oe oak ee ange The mill-owners, undaunted, rebuilt, but the works Sometimes bequests have proved a veritable thorn 
blew her up, and went down wi or had to he guarded night and day. Twice there were | in the flesh to our great churches and corporaticns. 
THE FATE OF THE FIRST MODERN IRONCLAD. serious attacks, and though the mill-owners at last | At the present moment tho Wesleyan Methodists cre 
Our first real modern iron-clad was the Captain. | prevailed, more than a score of lives were lost before | very much perplexed as to whether or not they shail 
Previously there were steam frigatcs, iron-plated, resistance ende:l, accept the Saleh of a millicn willed to them by the 

but the Captain was the first of the turret ships. $$$ te late John Crowle, of Kensington. 
We all know what her end was. While under sail DIDN'T COST MUCH. The money, it may be stated, is to be applied to 


temperance work on lines outlined by the decease | 


: Tur commercial travellers were discussing the tle hile ono of the conditic anaes 
terre, she stddenly turned ste. exc a rapacity of hotel-kecpers, and the man whose voice gentioman, walle ono 9; thy conditions decregs tine 


: : : ml ing i i i i han 
ent down with the ill- | was the culy thing about him which was bigger t 
fated vessel. The Busta coat £440,000, and her | his opinion of his personal perfections, was speak- | quarter of a million, critics have pointed out that. 


a similar sum must be raised by the denomination. 
Apart from the difficulty of subscribing a second 


the stipulations of the will give the church no say 
as to the manner in which the moncy is to be applied, 


should think was the dearest in the world. 


ight reaso’ ted. Still, it is a | at what I y ccmmittee. 
ee the oe ee a ho ‘actully "tried to Their terms were no less than £10 a day.” di Again, our public cfficialy are at Limes embarrassed 
fly both perished in the attempt. Ten pounds a day? Great Scott. ow long did b; equesta from peop!e with whom they have had 


dealings. 
Quite recently a gontleman in the north with an 


i i 1 nd A : b 

with =¥ =“ cay sapien He a ue were, I stayed about five minutes.” extensive “trade” connection died, and in his will 
hee of pe Tides but one day, in 1896, a gust ste left instructions that handsou:e sums were to be paid 
of wind upset him; he fell a hundred feet and was NATURALLY INDIGNANT. aA ee pereais police paictatas 7 a 
killed. ree years later his follower, Mr. Percy | 1. an overgrown town in the North the town hall © legacies in each caso were most tempting, but 


Pilcher, an Englishman, met. his death in similer | ..<ommodates certain public officials, with varying rather than provoke public criticism, or innuendos, 


One room is set apart for tho police considering the delicate nature of their relations with 


KILLED BY HIS OWN INVENTION. surgeon, who utilises it for the examination of candi- | the deceased, the ofticials deemed it best in the cir- 


‘the force.” cumstances to notify the agents of the testator of their 
pee inability to accept the bequests. 


2 ” 
i if they were fifty | and vigorously punclied. Africa? . 
7 geome eee Dalia ae ee stip aves iat chair,” was the next ae eat tone ee a ve 
; i er t The young man di:l so, grazing his shins in the pro- 1 2: "Any escapes, eh? : 
Naturally, the editor at, once sent 8 reporcr fo) The JME uty Sil Moore tndigrant, wk | Soom: “Only ene regular prizewinner, 1 


fatter found the inventor lying dead on the floor. | silently obeyed other orders, including the “double | should think.” 


First T.: “Let mo hear it.” 


“ . . 
: : er intensity. “Now run round the room, and let me test your Second T.: “Well, I was chased by a big lion, 
pe ray paige Son Euhese Vincent heart and wind,” ordered the doctor. and having no cartridges left, I threw away my rifle 
Rodella, 


lianged if T do. I'd rather be single the | and faced the brute; but as he sprang at me I 
Lfe,”? was tho exasperated reply. caught him by the lower jaw with one hand, and 

iG youth had | by the nose with the other. And there I stood and 
to the wrong room—the registrar’s office | held his mouth wide open until he starved to death. 
other side of the corridor. A narrow escape, eh? 


by the Editer of SMITH’S WEEKLY to help hie readers, 
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w- HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST TO-DAY. ® 


Nos. 854, 855, 856, 857, 858, and 
Publisher, ‘Pearson's Weekly.” 


Readers who wish to start the Competition now may obtain from their newsagents issues 


850, containing the first nine sets of pictures, or they will be sent for 10d st free, from the 
. = » Henrietta St., London, wc. 


SOO a Year for Life. 


Also CONSOLATION GIFTS to the VALUE of £1,000 (o he DISTRIBUTED as follows: 


GIFT OF 


One Cash Gift of £15. One Cash Gift of £10. 
One Cash Gift of £25... of £5 each. 500 Cash Gifts of &! each. 
TENTH SET. 


EXAMPLE. 


Opposite you will find some pictures. Fach of 
theao pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, cither singly or collectively, repre- 
s.nt a surname. 


curnam ip 
*ob depicted in each picture (or from words 
w have the same *.ou':d). 


Bofors yer bogie, eeu 
whieh will ©. vk the matter cla 

You jose now to examii the ures given 
oad yee the sorname wiiel = = & m 
‘eprese ts When you Lave done ta the 
names wewnin the spaces provided. fill in 
yours. ve und address, cut across the page at the 
Lec x lect rg pictures by you 
unt th: sa juen' ve 

Tha petan of gov a Your Sor il wi a Another Set of Pictures will Appear Next Week. 


A further sum of £1,000 will be divided in 
following in of among those who come next 
Gift of £250; One Cash Gift of £100; 
Gan et oe cr re One Cash Gift oH 
Cash Gift of £415; One Cash Gift of 410 

10 Cash Gifts of £5 each; and 500 Cash Gilts PPTOPTTTTTT TTT Trt Tere eee 

ra a siececceisdaiccseen sedionseseeswes 

one gift. 

Full coxditions governing thie competition appeared in number 858, and will appear again shortly. 

< uT ACROSS HERE. > 3 
—STT™zmmuuuusvuvssuvessvsssnsessuussnovsnvscsnvessnesenecsupescnnesonossnnscsseecenecsunsconsssonvosusscssossesecsnssgsecsseeseneed 

DISCOVERING MUSICAL PRODIGIES. Binks: “Sausages always keep me awake at night.” SPEAKING SEVENTY TONGUES. 


A pretty story is going the rounds concerni Mr.| Jinks: “They don’t trouble me—it’s prowling] Has F Bat ‘ 
Arthur Spalding, the violinist, and a little girl. cats. with tere — ae ri br wom 


The latter is asserted to be a musical prodigy of Binks: “Well, you see, I don’t eat cats.” : rf e ; 

ite ven first mae 8 om aghiat in weay Are of Bice Awe Re generar a: —" other day translator of “Quo Vadis,” who died the 

her little body.” Mr. ing “ discove' e chi : Vhere we stop for dinner, dear, i Prob: : : 

quite by accident, but a now so thoroughly interested | We go out in the motor-car?” , within Hip og coh am a nes ee 

quite by accident, but 38 tow Fe has lent her one of | He: “Oh, wo had better take our dinner along, | tinct tongues he Rit te Wr in otis, nemeree 

in her si ool violins, and intends, 00 tb ix said, to | a84 We'll ont wherever we heppen to stop.” Eos ce “unk paneeel iw kis Hine ao tert Gul 

hold himgelf responsible for her artistic training. ———t=—__ pinmaoguiewiGuse 
‘After much the same fashion, it will be remem- ADVISING THEM. Per! his nearest rival was Cae Mezzofanti 


bered, was Miss Marie Hall raised from rty and| A somewmar small town in the North of England | th i i : 
obscurity to wealth and fame. She was Kaaling out- | has recently witnessed a curious form of a iir libees,, pe ap a a — * Vatican 
side a public-house for pennies, when a gentleman | trading. An enterprising ironmonger cut prices very | spoke and wrote fifty-eight livia langu: a 
came along who knew good playing ‘when he heard it. | fine, but in contemplating entering “double harness,’ and flue: and had . le . anguages with ease 
Franz von Vecsey, too, owed his marvellous suc- he ed the following announcement in his shop | of most "the dead ones. “Al i el knowles 
cess to the chance visit of a stranger to his father’s |. WiiCow : ; speeches or dialects. On together he knew 114 
hcuse in Budapest, and to the fact of his having “The reason I have hitherto been able to sell my | audience a Magyar noble a Hinde put Fr ge 
good-naturedly volunteered to fiddle to the family goods so much cheaper than anybody else is that 7 mandarin, and a Berber chieft Pier Ss Colne 
after supper. The guest proved to be a famous | #me bachelor, and do not need to make a profit for the | and conversed with them ch it v hi noms, Korocien, 

Parisian impresario. A few months later and little | maintenance of a wife, but this advantage will shortly Barthold Niebuhr ie daw eeaty. i 
% ’ ’ anguages 


Franz was receiving as much as five hundred guineas be withdrawn from my customers, as I am about t is thirti ; 
for a single recital. . eee be married. They will, therefore, do well to aks their Z fetnr Lite his. knowles ~ er ig ee 
Miss Evie Greene was singing In the chorus of a | purchases at once at the old rates.” dialects as Jazygian, Fi oo ing to gach rare 
provinelal antomime when a London manager — —— hak even Pepys af face bs ante my = Tartarian. 
chan o hear her. : su at idi : : marvellous 
Similarly, it was Edna May’s voice that first sent posed to you pels times? ™ ee Ce Tee open Rares, whe af ie te of five knew Greek, 
her bounding into fame; for she knew absolutely She: “No. Once was enough. Come and see us | com iled a Hebrew dicti os be aetive German, a 
nothing about acting when Mr. George Lederer chose | when we get settled.” ei ch traasladd on the at twolve, and er 
her from the chorus, and made her the heroine of —— ,=—— of Tudela at thi aa Pig hrooeged C ean 
. neteen, when i 


The Belle of New York; while Cissie Loftus was “dis-| Hz: “Are you sure that I spoke i 

covered” at her mother’s house by Mr. Brighten, of | ever reall oe traly: loved?” ee Mee Bors ear Goan Gail en eer i 

the Oxford, one week, and was packing his hall for| She: “Perfectly sure. I went over the whole long | more talented son, Geo Gabelents a ten 
him the next--at a three-figure salary. list of them only yesterday.” them, mastered over one randred pain ee 


“Twelve Wicked Women” is the most dramatic serics 0” articles ever published. fe SMITH’S WEEKLY 
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THE PR:NCIPAL CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 


Vincent Hartley is a scoundrel. He deceives tho 
daughter of @ moneylender named Israel Zorzi, and 
when the father seeks revenge he kills him. What is 
more, he induces another man to confess the crime. 
He is striving madly to get Muriel Danebridge to 
marry him. 


Jim Ellicott intends committing suicide, and he agrees | 


to die with Hartley’s crime attached to his name. But 
a light enters his darkness ; Muriel Danebridge renews 
her engagement to him, and life is once again worth 
living. Hartloy holds him to his promise, though. 
He is arrested for Zorzi’s murder, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal sergjjude: 

Muriel Danebridge is under the influence of her aunt, 
Lady Blanthorpe, an alderman’s widow, who wants her 
to make a match. Mariel was engaged to Ellicott 
before he was sentenced. 

Juan Asperillo isa i, eg artist, and Shebah Zorzi's 
lover. He swears to have vengeance on her betrayer. 

Shebah Zorzi, the moneylender’s daughter, is in 
hiding. 


Detective Nall is the investigator who has tho Zorzi 
murder case in hand. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 
Her Fizal. 


“My dear fellow, here’s joy to you. Congratulations! 
May you live centuries together, you and your beautiful 
wife!” . 

‘The gentleman who had buried three wives, and remaincd 
cheerful through all, thus acquiring a most creditable 
reputation for looking on the bright side of things, slapped 


Hartley on the back with boisterous pleasantry. 
“It's very good of you,” said Hartley, taking his hand. 
“T hope I sha’n’t have your bad luck.” 


“Bad luck, sir—three, eh? Nonsense—er well, perhaps 
so. Here am I lonely after all. Well, well! I've just 
shaken hands with your wife. She lcoks charming. — 
I hope that trifle will be useful.” 

“ Just what we wanted,” murmured Hartley, with not 
the faintest notion of the nature of the present referred to. 

“Thing I always give,” said the widower confidently. 
“Nobody else thinks of it. Never duplicated. Every- 
body eatisfied, eh?” ; 

- Rather,” said Hartley. “Just like you to think of it. 
Hullo, Martindale, yon?” he exclaimed, turning away to 
the next comer. His hand was sore with having it shaken, 
nnd his ears were weary of the same good wishes expressed 
in the same phrases. It does not follow that a hundred 
good wishes all told in the same words are the less sincere 
on that account, but they secm so. ; 

“Good luck, old man, good luck!” said Cyril Martindale, 
“and all you wish yourself. I say”—and his voice 
dropped—“I’ve just been back to the church to look for a 
brooch Mamie Hepplewhite fancies she dropped in a pew, 
and—there seems to be something on. There are one or 
two policemen hanging about the churchyard—and that 
detective chap.” . 

“What detective oon ” asked Hartley quickly, with an 
involuntary look round his shoulder as one who fears 
danger from somewhere. 

“That man who was engaged on Ellicott’s case—Nall.” 

“Nall?” echoed Hartley with a shade of the old fear 
darkening his face; “do you mean it? What's ho doing 
here?” 

“Come down to enjoy the scenery, he says, though I 
guess he knew I didn't believe him. But I had a word 
with one of the bobbics, and they ape ae 

“Good luck, Vincent! I hope I shall be alive to be at 
your diamond wedding.” e 

“I hope you won't,” murmured Barhey through his teeth 
as the noisy gentleman who had slapped him on the back 
made off. 

“They suspect what?” he said under his breath, with a 
vehemence that made Martindale open his eyes. 

“That Jim Ellicott is somewhere in the neighbourhcod.” 

Hartley was silent a moment, not because he had nothing 
to say, but because he had too much to say—too much that 
he dare nct say. One who has too much to say is apt to 
say the wrong thing. 

“T xead of his escape, of course,” he said. “Only the 
prison is a good way from here, so that if—he is in this 
neighbourhord—it seems—a little curious.” 

“It struck me in the same way,” returned Martindale 
frankly. 

_ “I wonder—and yet, after all, perhaps there's nothin 

in it,” said Hartley, with no conviction in his voice. “ 

expect they are looking for him all over the country in 
the og way.” :' ; 

“Yes, yes, very likely,” agreed Martindale. “It was 
Nall’s presence that rather are me. Nall has the reputa- 
tion of never making a mistake. I don’t believe that is 
quite deserved though. I heard a yarn the other day sbout 

im. He once got a man convicted by a weight of evidence 
that was overwhelming. At the samic time, he got an ide 
'n the back of his brain that the cvidence was all wrong. 
He set Ww work after the man was convicted, and, at the 
finish, he proved him innocent and somcbody else guilty. 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Muman Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


Ah! There’s—er—your wife trying to attract your 
attention.” 

Muriel was surrommded by a bevy of loveliness (in its 
best frock) upon which she was lavishing the very sweetest 
smiles of a woman who knows that this is the hour of her 
life. And loveliness was responding with sweetness, and 
the charity that is the outcome of faith and hope—that it 
might likewise be as this woman was. 

“Come here, bad boy,” cackled Lady Blanthorpe, who 
sat at a little table in a window. “ You are wanted to be 
introduced to a whole heap of people.” 

“ Crowd, throng, cluster, flock, covey—anything you like 
but ‘heap,’” interposed Martindzle. “ People are never in 
heaps, unless they are slain on a battlefield, and I don’t 
believe they are then.” 

“Coward to correct a woman,” sniggered Lady Hlan- 
thorpe. 

“No, brave man,” responded Martindale gravely. “ Er— 
may I fetch you another cup of tca. You've let that one 
get cold.” 

“So I have.” 

“The woret of being a conversationalist. Tea and talk 
don’t go well together—unless the tea has a fair chance,” 
and he hurried off as Lady Blanthorpe shook an admonitory 
finger at him. 

artley was making his bows. 

“TI cannot receive too many congratulations,” he was 

saying glancing at Muriel. 

resently there came an organised move to see the pre- 
sents, a matter of interest to the donors if only to find out 
what degree of prominence had been given to their par- 
ticular tribute. There is a great art in doing this, so that 
ro one may be offended, and each may feel that his or her 
individual gift is (entre nous), irrespective of its value, the 
one of the whole lot most highly appreciated. 

Hartley stayed behind. He was alone in the room with 
Lady Blanthorpe. 

“ Now,” she said bending forward, with her voice cropped 
to an eager whisper, “ give me what you promised.” 

His hand went to an inner ket, while a hard smile 
Iingered on his lips. 
presé deliberation he opened it, while the woman watched 

im with hungry eyes. She was going to receive her price. 

From among a number of papers in his pocket-book he 
selected one—an oblong slip with a red stamp in one 
corner. It was signed in the bottom right-hand corner with 
Lady Blanthorpe’s own large-lettered signature, and it was 
in acknowledgment of the declaration that she, Georgina 
Blanthorpe, for value received, promised to pay on demand 
after a certain date the sum of 5 

She seized this greedily, and held it tightly in her hand. 

“The others,” she said under her breath. 

P Hartley passed a similar one to her, but with a different 
ate. 

“ Quick, all of them,” she broke out impatiently. “ Some- 
one will be here in a moment.” 

“That’s all I have,” Hartley returned. 

“What?” she gasped hoarsely ; “ what do you mean?” 

“ What I say; I have no more.” 

“No more?” she echoed, clutching the edge of the 
table; “no more? Then you have cheated me. You said 
you had them all.” 

“ How should I know there were more than these? They 
were offered to me for sale, and I bought them.” 

The woman was looking into his face with furious eyes. 
She was not one to be bested with impunity. An angry 
woman will do surprising things. He spoke to her in a 
mollifying voice. 

“There has evidently been some mistake,” he said softly. 
“T had no reason to think it likely that there were moro 
than these in existence. You did not tell me so. When 
I said I had got them all, I naturally supposed I had. 
How many of these signatures of yours aro lying about?” 

“T owe three thousand pounds,” she jerked out. 

“You don’t expect me to pay that?” 

“Yes; I expected you had the notes for the whole 
amount. You led me to believe so. And they were to be 
the price of my assistance,” she added in a husky whisper. 

“Pecause you have been deceiving yourself.” began 
Hartley. speaking slowly, “ you cannet expect——” 

“Will it pay you to make me your enemy!” demanded 
Lady Blanthorpe virulently. 

So6mcone came into the room, and Lady Blanthorpe burst 
into a laugh as though she were enjoying a joke. But whilo 
sho laughed Hartley saw something in her eyes that told 


him it was not good nor wise to have the hate of this | 


woman. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
“Chance Works with a System.” 


Like those unpromising, shapcicss blocks with scraps of 
victures upon them 
Derios upon in seeking to fit together €o that the whole may 
form an intelligible picture, so do strange and ill-fitting 


circumstances, that seem to have no relation one to the | 
other. come together in the puzzle of life. the obscurest | 


ono heing necessary to the whole, each helping to make 
completion. 

Roneclines little pieces are missing—a day spent waste- 
fully, a year without love, bits of life thrown away as 
though it could be bought afresh with labour—leaving 
blanks in the perfect picture. 


He pulled out a pocket-book. With | 


that children exercise their little | 


| And the puzzle of some lives is too hard to solve. 

So out-of-the-way a circumstance as a mutiny upon & 
rusty tramp-steamer in Gibraltar Bay had its influence upon 
the lives of others who* were in no wise connected with 
the causes that brought it about, though afterwards the 
sequence of events made the circle and came home to the 
one against whom the responsibility lay. 

For the Creole, steamship of 900 tons, was owncd by 
John Hartley and Son, of Great St. Helens, in the City of 
London—that is to say by Vincent Hartley—and it. was 
probably as ill-found a craft as ever earned dividends or 
gave an urderwriter anxious nights. 

The skipper of her was a hard man, because the fear of 
hunger, and the hunger of a wife and family in a Depttord 
back strect, made him so; but even his adamantine firmness 
and the persuasiveness of a driving mate failed to convince 
the forecastle that weavily biscuits, added to tinned beef 
that bore the undoubted impress of “condemned stcres,” 
were desirable foods. 

And so, as the Creole lay with the lighters about her 
ready to discharge her cargo of coal, her crew canie up on 
deck and demanded many things.  ietting promise of 
none, they seized a boat and went ashore. Whetenpon 
Captain Sackett looked about him for a new lot of deck 
hands. To invoke the aid of the law was troublesome. 

Besides, there was the Board of Trade at home, which is 
horribly inquisitive and somewhat prejudiced on the sub- 
ject of ship's stores. So it was better from every point of 
view to pick up a fresh crowd, even if they were all 
dagocs and scorpions. 

Now, as soon as her coal was discharged she was to 
fill up with esparto grass for London and, before the black 
stuff was out of her and she was swilled down, a dozen 
lateen-sailed craft lay about her waiting to transfer their 
bales. Among these were three feluccas from Casaiar- 
reina, and abcard one of the craft was Miguel Toras, who 
lived, when ashore and when in Casalarreina, in the litile 
dwelling he had made for himself in the ruined walls of 
the old Castello that overlooked that little harbour. 

Miguel's last journey over the hills into the far sierras 
with his pack-mules had ended disastrously. Th2 con- 
traband was not what it used to be. Those Guardias 
Civiles with their —_ bullets ! 

True, he had escaped himself, but he had lost two mules, 
and the load of the third. which he had to cut away when 
he mounted the beast’s back, so that it would 1.ot be 
impeded. Moreover, there had come inquiries in Casalar- 
reina about the man who fished ao little, who worked 
a little in the convent garden, and who sometimes made 
journey into the hills, and so Miguel, over many cigarettes, 

decided that it was time he went to sea again, Icst 
worss might befall him. 

He therefore went aboard tho @reole, and intimated his 
desire to Captain Sackett. He had one more cargo of 
esparto grass to run from Casalarreina, then he would be 
ready. He was a good seaman, and he had spent fivo 
years on a steamer sailing out of Cadiz. 

He was signed cn with some others, and he went back 
to Casalarreina in company with the other feluccas, against 
a howling west ain, to fetch the rest of the cargo. 
vite the stuff was being loaded he went to see the Pudro 

eja. 

a Someone seeks to know who owns mules in the village,” 
said the priest, contemplatingly rolling a cigarette. 

Miguel had sold cl Pero (the dog. so called because it was 
a beast wont to bite on occasion), his last mule, at Algeciras 
a few days before. 

“ Ah—who, indeed?” he said. “I ama seaman, father.” 

“Who may yet sail in troubled waters,” returned the 
Padre with haflt-closed eyes. ‘“ Who sails too close io the 
wind may capsize.” 

“Lam going to sea,” said Miguel; “a ship at Gibraltar 
is short of hands. She sails for London with esparto grass. 
They will not ask who drivcs mules in London.” 

“Jn Tondon—no. Tt is something to be a sailor—yes. 
And I—have never been to Madrid. You sce Ged's werid, 
my son.” 

“ Londen is not God’s world, my father; it is the devi''s.” 
said Miguel, who had once been up the Thames in 
November. 

“Nay, but the devil owns much country where the sun 
is bright.” added the priest with the wise smile of know- 
ledge. For he knew the sins of his neighbours, those they 
' confessed, and most of those they did not. “ But to Londun 
| —eh? Now, I wonder—” 

Ho stopped and wrinkles of thought gathered on his 
forehead. 

“What have you como to see mo about, Miguel?” 

“Sometime, those who seek mules—will have gone else- 
where, my father, and then I would return. A letter to 
an address at Gibraltav, which 1 can give you, would reach 
me—yes, a letter by hand, father. No, it is not wise to 
send some things by post. Those Guardias Civiles! Who 


nn 


ee 


knows?” 
He shrugged his shoulders. and Father Veja un? r- 
stood. Spain is two centuries behind what is called medern 


progress. There is sti!l prejudice there against trusting 
to the Government postal system a message that may carry 
the potentialities of life and death. Indeed, in a country 
where so many cannot rend written signs, many messages 
ave carried orally. So much in Spain is unknown, And 
there is plenty of happiness there. 

The crease of thought remained in the pricst’s brow. 
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“ Will you take a letter to London for me?” he asked. | 

“To the caballero who was here three months ago! ” said 
Miguel quickly. : 

father Veja nodded, so that his supplementary chins 
bulged jerkily. “It is true there are some things one does 
not care to trust to the mail-bags,” he said with that dis- 
trust for enything newer than two centuries or 80, which is 
commen enough in Spain. “Though I have written it, 
und it would have had to have gone so. But since you are 
travelling there, it is better for you to take it.” e 

“Why did the sefior come to Casalarreina, Reverendo? 
asked Miguel suddenly, with a drop in his voice. “It was 
because of a woman, eh?” kag 

“Those who ask the most questions hear the most lies, 
said the priest, sitting back in his chair, and he added, 
Icoking at his cigarette—made with better tobacco than can 
be bought in Spain—as though there were inspiration in 
the white ash, “there is not much knowledge that makes 
nen happier—unless it be the knowledge that—nothing 
matters.” 

Miguel put a packet on the table. It was tobacco, It 
had been a stranger to Custom-house formalities. It was 
better on that account, for the tobacco bought in Spain is 
sorry stuff. The priest took it with a smile. ; 

“But yes—what shall I do when you are gone?” he 
said, rising and going to a drawer in a ting-table, he 
pat the packet inside. ; 

« The man is happiest who can do without most.” 

Ho .was ctout, this priest, but his flesh must have come 
from the peaco of his mind, since, because of his poverty 
he had reduced to a science the cultivation of the habit 
ot doing without most that made life worth prey) 

Miguel Toras left fot Gibraltar sey. with the letter to 
Juan Asperillo fastened in an inner pocket, and he duly set 
sail in the forecastle of the Creole with a choice se 
of his countrymen, an Ethiopian or two, and several rock 
scorpions. And the latter justified their reputation by 
Leing the toughest of the crowd. . 

Bearing in mind that Sefior Asperillo had given him a 
twenty-peseta note for a v indifferent dinner, and no 
lodging, which bore witness of a generous mind (and hand), 
very soon after the Creole was warped into the East India 
Docke, Miguel was ashore with the letter burning in his 


som). 

When he had sailed up the Thames years before, ho had 
never been ashore further than the warehouses. The 
streets were new to him. The amazing number of people 
that filled them confused him. This was a man used to 
finding his way over o plains and mountains. In the 
streets he was lost. He had thought to make his way 
within twenty minutes (by foot), half an hour at the most, 
io this address. He had in mind a city a little bigger than 
Cadiz. 

‘Miter he had lost his bearings, found them again, based 
a course on them, only to discover that they were wrong, 
and that, m the absence of sun or stars, only thin mist and 
jasiight, he pulled together his courage and invited a 
pcliceman’s opinion on the topic. That officer, in his duty 
among those who eyne btiers us world’s ends, kal picked 
up many a f nt of foreign languages, and he promptly 
Hdtimated that the address on the ater was not less than 
ten kilométres away. Yes, this was London, but here one 
might walk in a straight line for twenty or even thirty 
kilometres and yet be in etreets and soe | 8. 

Of course, the distance could be ridden, but Miguel was 
mistrustful of trams and trains and other means of con- 
veyance that might land him he knew not where. Ho 
would walk it on the morrow when it was day. . 

Finally, the policeman recommended him to a sailors’ 
boarding-house, which up to that time had justified the 
professions of its proprietors that it was honestly kept. 
And it was certainly less dirty than some. 

“It'll be funny if you don’t find somebody there who 
knews a bit of your lingo, sonny, as well,” said the friendly 
pcliceman finally—in which conclusion he was right. 

There was a man waiting to meet Miguel Toras in that 
sailors’ boarding-house, though neither knew, any more 
than the fragments of driftwood on the agi hn tide know 
what he fragments they shall meet, nor where they shall 

e carried. 

That man was Jim Ellicott. Neither knew the other, nor 
even of the other’s existence. They came together like 
bits of flotsam, the merest playthings of chance. And 
yet it would seem that chance works with a system. 

Jim Ellicott was there for two reasons. He wanted to 
hide, and there was tho necessity at the back of his mind 
of making his bit of money spin out. This was a place 
where strange men came and went. It was another world 
from the one he had known. For, though many men 
explore Africa and other well-advertised places, few know 
ot the undiscovered countries in London. 

He would be safe here, from chance meetings with those 
who might know him. Those who might seek would have 
their work cut out to find. i 

“At the same time chance was a more comprehensive thing 
than he knew. 

Is it chance that directs a man to the one woman in all 
the world? - 

The dark man in the blue cap, as near like that which we 
call a tam-o’-shanter as anything, though in Spain it has 
no tassel, who came into the public-room as he sat there, 
was a link in his destiny. 

The proprietor of the house came forward and addressed 
Miguel Toras in what passes for English in the East-end. 
Niguel answered in Spanish. The two were at a deadlock. 
The Englishman looked resentful at being addressed in a 
joreign Tanguage that he did not understand, which is an 
island way. ; : 

Many Englishmen to-day still hold fast to the bel 
that it is bad taste and a sign of hostility on the 
part of other nations not to speak English (which, by 
oad! sir. is a plain, sensible Jangear)- 
~ Miguel sighed, and looked about him helplessly. 

Jim Ellicott listened for a moment to their proition 

endeavours at conversation, and then he interposed. 

“The man wants a .” he said. 

*Then why don't ‘e jolly well sye so,” growled the 
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indgieachouse keeper, whom a moderate success had made 
insolent. 
Ellicott took some instruction from the Spaniard (who 
expressed instant gratitude by offering him a cigarette), 
translated the-same to the proprietor, and again took from 
that gentleman such observations touching price and pay- 
ment beforehand as were necessary, and translated 
into Spanish. 

This man had knocked about in the waste places of the 
world, and he had knowledge of more than one tongue. 

_ Miguel Toras, in this strange land, promptly appre- 
cia’ the advantage of a friendliness with a man who 
could be a medium between his own laagenge and that 
spoken around him, and, his small businees with the board- 
ma house ype settled, he took off his hat and begged 
Ellicott to take another cigarette—as from one gentleman 
to another, mind you. For there is in er what we call 
here “old-world courtesy.” But then Spain is old, and 
we are very new and in a hurry, and courtesy gets 
trampled underfoot in the rush. 

™ the sefior know Spain?” asked Miguel sitting 
down after gravely holding a match to the other's 


cigarette. 
wee little,” confessed Ellicott. “It is—well, not like 

18. 

“ Dios, no, and yet,” added Miguel reflectively, “there 
are not any Guardias Civiles here. 

“A fine body of men,” commented Ellicott. 

“But they shoot, sefior; ha! yes, they shcot,” said 
Miguel with mournful deprecation. “Over ready with 
~ Loree ae My father got his bullet between Malaga 
an ja.” 

“The contraband?” asked Ellicott with a smile. 

“Yes; he was an honest, smuggler,” returned Miguel with 
dignity. “But the hill-paths are lost there now. There 
is a made road over the hills. Now, at Casalarreina, where 
Icome from, we have still only the tracks, and one can occa- 


sionally—but I am talking of myself. Do you know 


Casalarreina, sefior?” 

“It is a common name, is it not?” 

“T mean the one in the province of Cadiz.” 

_ Ellicott shook his head. After all, the subject did not 
interest him very much. He had more concerns of his 
own pocked iat Rin‘beain,chas Beicoel consider just at this 
moment. 

_ “I bring a letter from there,” said Miguel, feeling in an 
inner pocket. ‘The sender would not trust it to the post.” 

He drew out a sealed envelope of the very thin cheap 

paper that is used in Spain, and held it between his fingers 
with some pride, 
_ “Written by Padre Veja,” he said, “to a caballero who 
is here in London. Yes, the Padre knows me. What 
would you? He knows d tobacco, that Padre. Ha, 
but those Guardias Civiles! See you; but there is romance 
in this letter. A sly old fox, that Padre, but one smells 
the brazier even if it burns ander the table.” 

“Romance,” said Ellicott with a mental glance at the 
twist in his own life, “like many other things, is merely 
comparative.” He flicked his cigarette ash carelessly. 
“ Romance need not necessarily be any set of extraordinary 
circumstances so much as rather something that is outside 
our own experience.” 

“ This is of the heart,” said Mi 
perhaps it is a tragedy, for 


convent wal 


expansively. “Nay, 
is a woman behind 
I alls—and a caballero who comes to seek her. 
His name is on this letter. I must seek him to-morrow. 
Perhaps the sefior knows where this is—this street. Diablo/ 
this London!” 

A little gasp broke from Ellicott’s lips as his eyes saw 
written there the name of Juan Aaperillo, 

He sat as one in a dream, eyes round with amazement, 

staring at the name, that come to have so great a 
meaning in his life. And many thoughts went through his 
brain, swift speculations and wonderments. He drew a 
long breath. . 
“In the land that lies across the strait from Tarifa,” he 
said, epeaking slowly and balancing the thin letter in his 
hand, ‘it is taught that our future is written on our fore- 
heads. I wonder whether it was written that you should 
come and meet me here.” 

“You know that name, sefior?” said Miguel. 

“Yes,” answered Ellicott with his thoughts marked 
heavily on his face. “I know it—yes; I can direct you— 
othe Spaniard looked 1 

r) looked curiously at Ellicott, waiting as 
Cea he thought the other would say something more 
_ “Perhaps the sefior knows of the woman?” he suggested 
i the tone of one who loved to talk of his neighbour's 
affairs. 

“ Perhaps I do,” admitted Ellicott, gauging his man to 
a nicety. “P I what you do aA, and you 
what I lack in the same way. What do you know, for 
example—about the woman!” His eyes were fixed hungrily 
on the letter as it lay between them on the table. 

“Tt tended somejimes the garden of the convent, 


sefio! 
“ At this Casalarreina?” 
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“Yes; I was the only man exc t the Reverendo to 
go within the walls. being trustworthy and—— 

“Sefior Asperillo?” . . 

“No, he did not go. The Reverendo was intermediary. 
But no, he could not go inside. I, seeing to the garden, 
saw other things. What would you? Snipping vines and 
hoeing potatoes is dull work. There was a kitchen wench 
who was under no vows. She used to talk, as women 
do, sefior. She spoke of one, a sefiorita, for she wore no 
wedding ring, sefior, who had come to the sisters—someons 
had sinned. The Padre Veja was wont to say that a sin 
was a note of hand to the devil.” ; . 

“What was she like—this woman?” said Ellicott under 
his breath. 

“Madre de Dios, I saw her face once—the face of an 
angel, with hair like gold, and eyes, sefior, of the colour 
of the sea over towards Ceuta.” 

“And her name?” Ellicott clutched the edge of the 
ae His eyes were burning. He seemed to hold his 

reath, 


Miguel Toras shook his head slowly. 

“T do not know her name,” he said. “I only know this 
caballero to whom I take this letter—and who gave ine 
twenty-five pesetas, and had no more than a merienda— 
came to see her, though, as I say, he did not. No, her 
name I do not know.” 

But Jim Ellicott had no need to be told the name of this 
woman, for he knew it was ehe who could clear his name, 
who could testify that he was not the betrayer—nor he tha 
man whom Israel Zorzi had gore out to kill. He knew 
that this was Shebah Zorzi. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
tf ee 


BLIGHTED HOPES. 

Tue touring theatrical uaneny had met with very 
little success, and its members had several times urged 
the manager to disband. 

“No, my dear boys and girls,” said the courteous 
individual, “let us wait til we get to Richton. We 
always do well at Richton, and the manager there 
wired to me this morning that every seat in the house 
had been sold in advance.” 

Ley Sirrny they stayed together, and when they 
reached Richton one and all scrambled to the top of 
a waiting omnibus, the manager taking a seat beside 
the driver. 

“ Beautiful country about here,” he said to the 
arivet, indicating the surrounding scenery. 


“ And what a glorious sunset.” 
“Sunset. Why, where is it?” 
“Over there, man. Can’t you see that magnificent 
red glow? ”’ . 
“Bah! That ain’t no sunset,’’ said the driver. 
“Tt’s the theayter burnin’ down.”’ : 
— oo 


Avurnor: “I wonder if you have been able to make 
any use of the novel I sent you, sir?” 
itor (rising from his chair) : “Certainly ; I have 
been sitting on it for a week.” 
ee fe 
MERELY A SUGGESTION. 

Jounny had been an exemplary youth for almost a 
week, and as a reward his mother took him to the 
Zoological Gardens. But, sad to relate, Johnny and 
his Aunt Mary just before the time for starting, had 
a decided difference of opinion as to what did and 
what did not constitute a clean neck. 

The walk round the menagerie was a journey of 
sheer delight to the young gentleman until he camo 
to a strange animal with a long, lithe body. 

“What's that, mummy?” he asked. 

“That’s an ant-eater, dear,’’ said his mother. 

Johnny stood contemplating tho creature for some 
minutes in silence. Then he said quietly : 

“Can’t we bring A’nt Mary here some day, 
mummy?” 

. oe oe 

MeERcHANT (to new boy): “Has the book-kceper 
told you what you are to do in the afternoon?” 

Youth: “Yes, sir; I am to wake him when I see 
you coming.” 

fo —— 
e 
A DEAD CERT. 
Wri11am Mavoney was one of those remarkable men 
who think that bookmakers exist for the purpose of 
roviding him with untold wealth. Of course, he fol- 
lowed this idea to its logical conclusion, with the 
inevitable result that most of his property had becn 
turned into ready cash in order that he might indulge 
in the luxury of “ backing his fancy.” 

Naturally, the landlord had to go without his rent, 


‘| for landlords are secondary considerations where tho 


sport of kings is concerned. 

But Maloney knew that his patience was nearly 
exhausted, and recently when he expected a call from 
his natural enemy he left a note. ; 

“ Put a sovereign each way on Disappointer,’’ read 
the precious missive, “deduct your rent, and pay me 
the balance.” 

The supreme. audacity of the uest was stagyer- 
in Ani the landlord was one who knew how to reply 
in kind. = 

“Have a bit on the Broker's Man for next week,” 
he wrote on the back of the note. 

“And,” said Mrs. Maloney, raising her apron to 
her eyes when telling the story afterwards, “that -was 
the only tip I ever knew to come off.” 


Readers are constantly saying: “ wish SMITH’S WEEKLY had been published years ago.” 
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GIANT ANTS THAT BURROW FOR GOLD. 

Ong by one the so-called “fables”? of the ancients 
arc proving to be nct so very fabulous after all. 
Evcryono knows how-Stanley discovered the dwarfs 
with which Herodctus pecpied the Congo Forest. 
And now comes news from ‘Tibet which sheds an 
entirely new light on a still more puzzling statement 
of the same writer. 

Herodotus asserted that in the extreme north-west 
of India there existed a race of giant ants, whose 
mission in life it was to burrow for gold. Tho ants, 
moreover, were said to have trained immense mastiffs, 
as big as bears, to guard them while at their work 
aud to protect their hoards of precious metal from 
the predatory attacks of nomad robbers. 

Of course, the story as it stands is impossible. But 
Zugmayer, the Austrian explorer, who the other day 
rcturned to the comparative civilisation of Leh aftera 
march of many months across the great central 
plateau, shows us exactly how it originated. 

One day the expedition, in traversing a supposedly 
uninhabited country nearly 20,000 feet above sea 
level, camo across a band of nomad Tibetan gold 
miners. They wore black blankets, frozen solid lik> 
coats of mail, and carried in each hand an antelope 
horn, with which they scratched alternately at the 
frozen soil. Moreover, they worked upon all fours, 
so that at a little distance each miner was to all 
appearance a huge horned ant grubbing up the 
auriferous soil. As for the dogs, they were there in 
plenty—huge shaggy brutes of incredible ferocity. 

Gold, too, was there in plenty. But Dr. Zugmayer 
docs not consider that there is any likelihood of a 
“rush”? setting in to the district. A country whose 
mean elevation is far above the summit of Mont 
Blanc, and the climate of which is so sevcre, even 
in summer, that water has to be carried in sacks, 
frozen solid in chunks, is pretty certain to daunt the 
ardour of even the most adventurous of treasure 
scekers. 


—_—_———__oj.-——____ 

Sratwart PassEencer: “Do you think there is 
7 hope, captain?” 

ndignant Skipper: “Look here, you big coward, 
that’s the fourth time you’ve asked me. I believe 
you're the bi; coward on the ship!” 

Stalwart Passenger: “Sh-eh! No, I’m not. Do 
you see that old duffer over there by the rail? Well, 
that’s my rich uncle. I’ve been more than attentive 
to him all my life, but if the ships going down, I 
want time to get in just one good kick at him to 
level things up a bit. 7 
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well ever since. 
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“TI coughed from morning till night 
with bronchial catarrh, until 
completely worn out. 
days after taking Scott’s Emul- 
sion I had the first night’s sleep 
for many weeks and have slept 

I am now 

stronger and better than in years, 

have gained flesh, appetite, 

i je power to work and intercst in 
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I have only Scott’s Emul- 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


TWINS BORN IN STRANGE PLACES. 

Tre caso uf the twins born on the Kildonan Castle 
a few wecks back, although unusual, is by no means 
unique. For only so recently as July last twins 
were born to a second-class passenger on the Grosser 
Kurfucrst, triplets being born on the same voyage in 
the third-class, and a single child in the first-class. 

It is recorded, too, of the wreck of the Samphire, 
that twins were born upon one of the rafte, both of 
the children, moreover, surviving the most terrible 
hardships—hardships that proved fatal to most of 
the adult castaways. 

That erratic genius, William Bendigo, who became 
by turns prize-fighter, publican, and preacher, and 
whom the early Australian colonists so honoured that 
they gave his namo to one of the richest of their 
goldfields, was one of triplets born in a stable. 

It is not so very long ago, again, since twins were 
born in a London omnibus; and one of the earliest 
incidents connected with the opening of the old 
Stockton and Darlington railway was the birth in 
one of the carriages, not of one set of twins only, 
but of two, and this at one and the same time. 

Some twenty years ago, at Madrid, the wife of a 
showman named Carlo Lambro was confined of twins 
while giving a performance in a den full of savage 
lions. Neithcr mother nor children were attacked by 
the beasts, or suffered any injury of any kind what- 
ever. 

Even more marvellous was the escape of the Cullette 
twins, born on the battlefield of Sedan at the moment 
when the German guns, over two hundred in number, 
were searching with their terrible shrapnel every 
square yard of the French position. 

Madame Collette was the wife of a provision con- 
tractor, and although her canteen, in which she lay, 
was blown down about her ears, and her husband 
was shot dead by her side, she herself and her two 
little baby girls, escaped without so much as a single 
scratch. 

ee eet ft ee 

Dick: “TI know a girl who accepts rings from men 
she doesn’t know.” 

Clara: “I don’t believe it. How could she?” 

Dick: “Why, she has to, you know; she’s a tele- 
phone girl.” 

2 fo 

“THE greatest comedy I ever saw was Hamlet.” 

re Nonsense! You don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Don’t I? I’m talking about an amateur perform- 
ance I saw of it once.” 


IS YOUR 
HEART BAD? 


Four 


Feel your pulse. 
Is it regular? 
Do you ever 


have _ Palpita- 
tion, Shortness 
of Breath, Skip- 
ing a Beat, Cold 
{ands or Feet, 
Dropsy, Pains 
under the Left Shoul- 
cer Blade, Trouble in 
Lying cn Left Side, 
Dizzy Spells, Drowsi- 
ness after Eating, Violent Starts in 
Your Sicep, Fulness in tho Throat, 
Neuralgia Round the Heart? If you 
have any cf these symptoms is it not 
time to correct them ? 


OXiEN eceks the cause of the 
discase and nurses the Heart back 
to its normal condition. Unless the 
cause is removed there can be no 
permanent good arise. Oxien corrects 
“| the dizestion, feeds the nerves, puri- 
fies the hicod and improves the 
clroulstien, secking to cleanse the 
valves nnd muscles of the Heart and 
strengthens the motive power of that 
orgsn, GXIEN contains no stimulants 
or poisons. 

Wo will send o fre3 package 
sufiicicnt for a weeh’s use, together 
with an illustrated book on Heart 
disease, relying cn your telling your 
friends if @xten does you good. 1 
particulars of use and of some of the 
cures with every packet. It costs 
you nothing to try. THE GIANT 
OXIE CO. (Dept. 6 F.M.), 8 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 
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OXIEN. 


Let your first New Year 


OPEN A BANK ACCOUNT! 


Last year thousands savei money by 
pocketing the retail profits wiped away 
Samuel's system of FACTCRY 
PRICES as explained in his 


GREAT FREE BOOK OF 
BARGAINS & FREE PRIZES 


So!id Sliver 
Albert FRE. 


HEADACHE CURED IN 10 MINUiES. 


Qne cee only of Kaputine cures in ten minutes the most violent Headache or Neuralgia. We w.:' -o 
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GETTING MARRIED AS A MEANS OF 
LIVELIHCOD. 

Tar. srvest in Buitalo ihe oticr day of Dr. Witzhoff, 
“the man with one hundrcd wives,” whose amazin 
career in Londen, Manchester, and elsewhere ceeited 
so immense a sensation in the autumn of 1905, is 
good news in a sense. It wenld be much better news, 
hewever, if his case could be made to serve a3 a 
warning to the silly women who judge strange men by 
their oviward appearances and specious tongues. 

For this arch-bigamist stood for a type. He had 
mary predecessors, and many imitators. Onc such, 
a man named Koch, who was electrocuted less than a 
year ago in the Tombs Prison, New York, wedded 
some sixty unhappy girls, all of whom he cither 
deserted or souele’e resorting, however, to the 
last desperate expedient cnly when unable to get 
rid of them in any other way. 

Crossman, of trunk-crime notoriety, was another 
professional bigamist who did noi stick at murder if 
occasion demanded it; and Schlessarch, the Austrian 
“Jady kilier,” strangled with his own shapely white 
han 8 no fewer than eleven of his nineteen unhappy 

wives.” 

These were modern “ Bluebeards,” men imbued with 
a natural cruelty of disposition. Frequently, how- 
ever, the professional bigamist is of a kindly dis- 
peo Alice Bell, the New Cross girl whom Witz- 

off deceived so shamefully, could not be got to 
believe that a man so overflowing with affectio:.—as 
he had proved himself to her to be--could be the 
scoundrel he really was. 

Dr. Vivian, again, whose amazing career was the 
talk of Birmingham in 1884, contrived to retain the 
affections of seven “wives” at one and the same 
time; and when Bloch, the notorious Gcrman 
bigamist, was put upon his trial, no fewer than 
seventeen of his “wives” stepped one after anvther 
into the witness-box to testify how kindly he had 
treated them, and to plead for a mitigation of his 
punishment. 

a Pic 


Tue boy’s fishing-rod was fastened under the root 
of a tree on the banks of the river, and he was 
sitting playing with his dog. 

“Fishing?” exclaimed a man pening along. 

“Yes,” answered the boy brie’ Y. 

“Nice dog you've got there; what's his name?” 

“Fish.” 

“That’s a strange name for a dog. What did you 
call him that. for?” 

“ Cause he won't bite.” 
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Get the book yourself—a post-card will bring 
it by return—and grasp tho astounding fact 
that by buying 
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ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, CUTLERY, 


&oc., 
direct from H. Samuel you can 


Two Pearls. 


and get a vastly better article. 


Every purchaser fs entitled to the privilege 
of ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL and partic!- 
pation In H, Samuel's offer of 


SEND POST-CARD TO-DAY AND START 
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4& SELECTION FROM HH. SAMUELS 
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TOKNOW. . 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Treac:s Posset . ; 
aken the last thing at night is a very 
old-fashioned remedy for a cold in the 
d. Boil one pint of milk with eufficien: 
treacle to curdle it; allow the curd to settle, 
strain off the liquid, and drink it as bot as 
possible. 
Pork Rissoles. 

Take a quarter of a pound of pork chopped 
finely.. Add two ounces of breadcrumbs and a 
mashed potato. Season with pepper and salt, 
half a teaspoonful of sage, and a teaspoonful 
of minced onion. Bind with an egg, form into 
rolls, dip in flour, and fry in boiling lard. 
(Reply to ELDRED N.) 

Savoury Devilled Roes 

Make a light course for aepper Tuke 
some fresh fish roes of any kind, butter some 
hot toast, spread it sparingly with anchovy 


aste, lightly fry the roes in hot butter, place 
foam on the toast, and serve hot. Season 
. with a light dusting of cayenne d 


per an 
curry powder. (Reply to Eva Fowse} 
Lemon Sauce . . 

. Made as follows will Yl what you wish 
to serve with boiled puddings. Cut the rind 
of half a lenion very thin, taking off none of 
the white, and boil it for three minutes in half 
a teucupfal of water. Strain into this the 
juice of the lemon, add two lumps of sugar, and, 
just before serving ten drops of brandy. 
Orange may be substituted for the lemon asa 
change. (Reply to SWANSEA ADMIRER.) 
Rice Buns. 

Mix together two ounces of ground 
rice, two ounces of flour, two ounces of 
caster sugar, and the ted rind of half 
a lemon. Rub bed is one — ana 
a half of butter. ip two eggs thoroug 

. and add to the dry ingrédients. Beat all 
together for two or three minutes and bake in 
greased bun tins. A few chopped almonds on 

_—the cop of each bun are a great improvement. 
— Spanish Potato Salad. 

2 Slice eight or ten large cold potatoes, and 
over them a two tab efal of 
chopped pickled beetroot. Mix in a basin a 
fabcapoontal of pounded anchovies and the 
same quantity of tomato and young cabbage, a 
teaspoonful of minced parsley, half that 
quantity of capers and Worcester sauce, four 
tablespoonsful of olive oil, one of vinegar, and 
a seasoning of salt and pepper. Mix this 
dressing thoroughly together and pour over 
the salad. 

Plaice Pie. 

Procure a nice-sized plaice, filleted, and 
cut each fillet in one or two pieces according 
to size. Grease a pie-dish and sprinkle thickly 
with breadcrumbs and chopped ley. Lay 
some of the fish in it and dust with a suspicion 
of cayenne and salt. Then add more bread- 
crumbs and fish till the dish is full. Baoan 
the juice of half a lemon over it and add 
sufficient white stock to just moisten the fish. 
Cover with breadcrumbs, and put a few pieces 
of butter on the top. Bake in a quick oven 
for half an hour and serve hot. 
To Spice Beef. 

Make two gallons of strong brine so that 
an egg will float in it. Boil, skimming care- 
fally meanwhile. Then add a quarter of a pound 
of saltpetre and let the liquor stand till cold. 
Place the beef in this and let it remain for four 
or five days ; after this, take out the meat, dry 
it,and hang up. Meanwhile, prepare the spice: 
Two pounds of coarse sugar, guarter of a 
reanial per, and quarter of a pound of 
allspice. Mix together, and then rub carefully 
into the beef. Roll the meat up tightly and 
tie with tape. Pepper carefully all over it and 
hang up to dry and smoke. (Reply to INTER. 
ESTED INQUIRER.) 

Braised Beef and Macaroni. 

Take a nice thick piece of beef steak, tak 
off all superfluous fat, and lard it with fal 
bacon. Place two slices of bacon ina pan, and 
on these lay the fillet. Cut up a couple of 
carrots and an onion, lay round the meat, add 


you will need to adda tiny gore to 


back and front yokes cannot be 
cut out until the material has 
— and trimmed in a rough 
orm. 


frills should not be cut on the straight. 
Hine Bert set quite as well, and need 
far 


the cross. 
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against shrinking where flannelette is 
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FOR FLANNELETTE. 

Yov are certain to like this nightdress pattern ; 
one. Nor does it take much material, five yards 
ample for it. 

As will be gathered from the shape 
of the yoke, this nightdress is 
intended to Delong 60 the same set of 
lingerie as the underbodice of which 
we prepared a pattern for our readers 
some few weeks back. 

Both front and back must be so 
cut as to avoid a seam in the centre, 
and to do that with S6in. material 


it is such a nice wide 
of 3éin. goods being 


each of the widths near the hem. 
These are most easily managed by 
sewing the selvedges neatly together. 

As with the underbodice, both 


been 
There is no reason why the wrist 
material than if they were on 


nightdresses are 
‘oot. This provides 


Not infrequently 


No. 16723. Paper pattern, nag oe free, 
er, you may find from Pattern Department, Pearson's 
wisborasing this Buildings, uvurietta Street, London, W.O. 
In 

firm make with a good edge, and use 


rence ; then it may be boiled if necessary. 


>sS0c< 
GIRLHOOD DOES NOT LAST. : 

Girtxoop is the early summer of life. June is a young maiden crowned 
with roses, flushed with hope, laughter on her lips, and in her eyes 
the assurance of happiness. Time flies, youth is fleeting; July's ex- 
perience, August's responsibilities, September’s brown soberness 
soon come; and, knowing this, who would take a single red rose from 
the youthful June’s treasure, or lessen her least pleasure? 

« Cares and trials will come to my girl presently,” said a mother, 
her glance wistful with knowledge through the pride with which she 
qxset at her daughter. “Girlhood does not last, and Alice shall 
enjoy it to the fullest extent I can make possible.” 

other-love has ever a true instinct. Girls have a right to joy 
in the June of their life. The longings of innocent, girlish hearts 
are not sinful, and parents should remember that it is not wicked 
of their girls to like pretty dresses, dainty trifles, and wholesome games 
and amusements. 


THE HISTORY OF EARRINGS. 

Earernas have been a fitful fashion. A hundred years ago they were 
general. That was a time when ladies thought more of jewels than ears. 

Ears, pure and simple, were not looked at. They were hidden under 
bonnet-strings and under bands of bair, and were of no account except to 
hang jewels in. These jewels were pendants, very long, very heavy, very 
handsome. They were to be admired for themselves, and not as ornaments 
to set off the pretty little ears from which they hung. 

Those were in the early Victorian days, when we all looked to “regular 
features” for beauty, and did not co Gradually 
girls got to realise that they d some of the prettiest ears in the 
world. Once convinced of this—and they yielded easily to the conviction 
—the problem was how to make the most of them. 

The girls took a middle course. They cut off the pendants and used 
only the little snap or bouton, which made the small ear lovk exquisite. 
So the fashion remained for a time till ear-piercing, like line engraving, 
seemed almost a forgotten art. 


der ears features at all. 


HOW TO MAINTAIN FAMILY LOVE. 

In these days when young men appear less inclined than heretofore 
to marry, and when young women lack the opportunity or do not 
care to enter the wedded state, the household composed of a grown-u 
family is far more common, men and women of twenty, thirty, an 
even forty often still remaining under the parental roof. 

An arrangement very sociable and pleasant, of course, so long as 
interests and opinions are not allowed to clash. With some families, 
however, one fears that a good deal of friction is present, unless 
something worse has happened. _ 

It must be owned, though, that the state of relations usually rests 
with the girls. 

Are they sympathetic without being interfering, the confidence of 
the brothers will almost certainly be gained. 

Companicnable, whilst still having their own interests, and the 
brothers will be pleased to make opportunities of joining in work or 


play. 
Drond-nilniial enough to allow for harmless lapses from the path 
of duty, and those “wicked boys” will certainly have less to conceal. 
Undoubtedly it is the women who make the home life, and since 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Veal Suet 

Is considerably more delicate than beef. 
and may with advantage be used in its place. 
When Parsley is not obtainable 

For garnishing, use the tips from the 
celery, or finely sliced outer leaves of Brussel 
sprouts. 

Sarsaparilia Beer 

Is made by adding half a pint of compound 
syrup of sarsaparilla to every three or four 
oe of ordinary dinner ale. (Reply to 

ATEELOO.) 
Clean Your Windows with Paraffin, 

Using very clean cloths to polish them 
thoroughly. ies object to the smell of 

and will not approach it. Use only a 
small quantity on account of the smell. 
Breadcrumbs for Frying. 

Let these be baked in the oven, without 
being allowed totake colour. Then pound finely 
and pass through a sieve. By this method the 
fish or meat be much crisper. 


This ie the Hair Wash 

You found so good. Placea small handful 
of box leaves in a covered jar or teapot, pour 
over them a pint of boiling water. Let this 
infusion stand till co!d, then strain, and add 
two ounces of Jamaica rum to the fluid. 
(Reply to San Francisco READER.) 


How to Preserve Butter. 

Dry some ealt thoroughly in the oven and 
pound as finely as possible. Spread a layer at 
the bottom of a jar, then press and beat down 
the butter with a wooden rammer. Cover the 
top with another layer of salt, so that when 
converted into brine it will completely protect 
the butter. (Reply to VANCOUVEB.) 


The Cracks in your Felt Hat 

May be taken out as follows: Place a 
damp cloth over itand theniron. There should 
be a wooden block or something hard that will 
fit the inside of the hat, so as to resist the 
presser of the iron. If you have not got this 

lock, you had better send your hat toa hatter. 
(Reply to E. R. N.) 
To Polish Brass and Silver 

Easily, make this fluid, and keep it always 
at hand for use. Take half a cup of whiting 
and mix it with cold water so as to fill the 
cup. Pour the mixture into the bottle and 
add one ounce of liquid ammonia. Shake the 
bottle well before using. Wet a flannel with 
this mixture, rub it all over the surface, stan 
for a few moments, and then polish in the 
usual way. (Reply to Stone.) 

Light Paste for Tartlets. 

Take three quarters of a pound of fine 
flour and mix with it a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Add the white of an beaten to a 
stiff froth and as much water as is necessary. 
Roll out yery thinly and spread with two 
ounces of butter. Fold up and roll again. 
Then repeat the process twice more, nsing in 
all half a pound of butter or lard. Set asida 
for two hours in a cool place and then uso for 
covering tarts. 

Cleaning Glass and China. 

Glasses should be washed and rinsed in 
cold water and wi at once with a dry cloth; 
then rub, dry, polish with another. Cut 
o— should be rubbed with a damp sponge 

ipped in whiting; brush this off with a clean 
brush and wash the vessel in cold water. 
Earthenware and china washed in soapsuds 
and rinsed in cold water are freed from greuse 
and stains with little or no trouble. Soda ia 
good for greasy dishes. 


To — Common Soap. 
or making about 5(lb of fat into soa 
about “lb of cunsiia soda is n . Only 
epring or river water should be u Some 
usea ley of the same strength, others commence 
with a wenk ley. First put the fat ‘into the 
n and then add about half the caustic soda 


home life is so much more compli : © as much water as will cover the fat. As 
sd a bunch of sweet herbs, two cloves, and four | ¢, it that we carry out the woke licated nowadays we sisters must see the boiling continues add the ley by degrees. 

whole peppers. Pour over half-a-pint of good When the whole is transformed into a clear 
stock or water, cover the saucepan, and let the liquid in which neither fat nor ley can te 
meat cook slowly until it is tender. Place the discovered and the paste no longer drops from 
beef on a dish, strain the sauce, removing all the stirring rod, but slides down ‘3 long 
fat. Thicken it and add one ounce of grated threads, the proc:ss is completed. Pour the 
cheese. Have ready scme boiled macaroni, soap into frames, and ¢ 
mix it with vee page ap eon mranige care | Christmas Day . December 25. in a day or two it may 
the beef. Garnish with chopped piursley an . » Decem be cut up. (Reply to 
heaps of carrot, cut into dice and bviled. oe pale G. W. Bevaneroe} 

b Help yours3!f to ths aivantages of ths Self-Help League, Full particulars ia thie we:k’s SMITH’S WEEKLY. 
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The Skin in Winter. 


HOW ZAM-BUK HELPS TO FIGHT COLD AND DISEASE. 4éeen) 


Few people can boast of a skin healthy enough to resist the treacheries of the cold, raw days of January. The effect 
of the wind and the rain is seen in rough, blotchy faces, chafed cheeks, chapped hands, pimply eruptions, and cold-sores. 

One reason is that the skin in winter does not get enough ventilation—the heavy clothing and the indoor confine- 
ment choke or poison the pores. The oil and sweat glands are not active enough to maintain a workable flexibility of 
the tissues, and the circulation is impeded. As a consequence the skin becomes rough, scaly, and ill-nourished—an 
easy prey to disease germs or poisonous substances. 

There is one way in which Nature may be safely assisted just whenever she asks for assistance—by liberal 
applications of Zam-Buk over the rough patches or nasty sores. Be as prompt in your response to Nature's call for help 
as you know how, remembering that chronic eczema is frequently due to winter neglect, and that obstinate ulcers are, 
in the first instance, simply a breakdown of tissue that has got ‘‘ below par.”’ 

Frequent dressings with Zam-Buk in the earliest stages of trouble will speedily put matters rigit, and avert 
the worst danger. By the use of Zam-Buk proper moisture is ensured, and blood is induced to circulate more 
freely near the surface, thus enabling the skin to get proper nourishment once more. Normal activity 
and strength are eventually restored, and the skin will then keep healthy and vetvet-like in the 
most wretched weather. 

That fierce form of eczema which lies dormant during the summer, and breaks out each winter 
or spring with agonising intensity, may be permanently overcome by persevering with this powerful 
skin-cure. Zam-Buk kills pain, allays irritation, takes out inflammation, expels disease, and finally 
~rows new and healthy skia over the parts worn out by sores. 
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Mies Kathleen Lingwood, of 55 Watficld Road, Ipswich, writes :— how glad I was to find that Zam-Buk began to soothe and heal them 
“¢ My skin is so tender and sensitive that oven chilly weather has a at once. Regular dressings with the balm resulted in a perfect cure. 
hermfal effect acy it, and before [ proved the merits of Zam-Buk | | My hands were restored to their natural colour, and the skin was mado 


uved to be terrified at the appro.ch of winter. quite soft and healthy by this marvellous skin-cure. 

“*T used to suffer with dreadful chaps—and sometimes chilb!ains— | | ‘I no longer d the cold weather. I made a practice of anoint- 
on nearly all my fingers, and my hands eet Pe a most unsightly | ing the parts liable to chilblains during the recent cold spell, and Zam- 
spprarance, During several eeasons I tri all kinds of so-called | Buk has proved as effectivo in preventing them as it did in curing tliem. 
remedies without any good result, but my recent experience with Zam- | Zm-Buk really des grow new skin, and also seems to create a freer 
Buk proved it to be just what I need d. At the time I tried Zam-Bu'c | cirenlation of blood near the surface of the skin, thus enabling it to 
I tolt quite ashamed of the condition of my hands, and you can imagine | ithstand even the worst weather.” 


THE WINTER SKIN-BALM. 


| FREE BOX. 


A dainty free sample 
box will be sent if you 


Zam-Buk keeps the skin clear and heaithy in winter, aid is invaluab’e fer cezor 
itching eruptions, encrustatious, scabs, obstinate sercs, celd-sores, runviny we 2, 
inflammation, peelfhg or scaling skin, scuri, sore lacks, Lad legs, dixeas d a 


ies, psor‘asis, seulp discares, barber’s rash, ringworm, chafed skin, cho; ped 
hands, chills, cbilblains, Dlistcrs, stiffness, cu’s. burs. puius, ete. Price 1)' or 
9 per box (2,9 size is more economical beceuse it containe ncarly 
four times the 11)). 9 (Of all chemists, or ypust free from the Zam-Buk Co.,, 
4 Red Cross Street, Loncon, E.v. 
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ILLY 0° NIGHTS NOW? 
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A PENKY ’ 
‘ace EDWARDS =~» SOUP 


boiled according to the directions given, develops 


into 3-pint of appetising liquid nowishment — a 
“home-made” soup in very truth, because com- One of the best ways to avoid taking cold 


pounded of precisely the same wholesome ingredients, in our changeable climate is to drink 


possessing the same delightful flavour, and having 
the same satisfying effect. And it is surprising 
what an improvement a little E-D-S_ works 
in Gravies, Soups, - Stews, Hashes, &c. In 
4}d., 8d., and 1/3 tins. Grocers E 1] S 
alte 

and Cornchandlers everywhere sell 

“MY DEAR, BUY IT!” 


OLIEETIOIEIELS, 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


| Cocoa 


300 Gold Medals, &c., 


Se 
‘ac-Yorkshirs 5 


e .. 
elish -<: 


Enriches Soups, Gravics, and all Savoury Dishes. * i |! 
It greatly enhances the delicate flavours of yul 
and is delicious with cleese. 


a ent which warms the blood, and undoubtedly 
ne cpenaaa eee ceren, helps to resist coid and damp. 
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MAKERS to H.M. THE KING. 
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Harry's wife thinks that Hargy, when he meets her 
in the street, ought to take off his hat. It seems 
a ridiculous idea to 'Harey, who says he has never 
heard of such a thing being done. He doesn't 
object to it in itself, but to him it implies a 
stiffness and formality between husband and wife, 
which does not exist in their case, and which he 
does not want le to imagine does exist. 

I don’t think they would imagine any such 

thing, Haney. After all, if you do not raise your 
hat to your wife, what lady ought you to take it 
off to? It is a mark of respect, that is all, and 
a man surely should respect his wife more than 
any other woman. . 

“Wuy have the seasons shifted so?” asks WEATHER. 
It is the winter with which WEATHER icularly 
finds fault. “Nowadays,” he complains, “it is 
hardly ever cold before Christmas. It is after 
Christmas, in January and February, that the 
bitter days come. Is there any scientific explana- 

“ tion for thist————No scientific lanation 

‘ is needed, WeaTHER. The people who, like your- 

, self, complain that the seasons are shifting, seem 

to have forgotten when they respectively begin and 
end. September, October, and November comprise 
the autumn, so that we have no reason to grumble 
at cold Septembers or warmish Novembers. Decem- 
ber, January, and February are the winter months, 
and by far the greater part of these, you will see, 
lie behind Christmastide. ; . 

Ruts is earning 20s. a week, and she is going to 
be married next month to a man whose salary 
is just under £3 a week. “The extra £52 a year 
that my work would bring in,” she says, “would 
make a tremendous difference to our comfort when 

Pa we are married, but my husband-that-is-to-be in- 

sists I shall give it up. Can't you help me to per- 
suade him t he is wrong? ”——__——_No, 

cannot, Rutu, because I know he is right. You 
speak of the extra comfort your earnings would 
bring, but I assure you it would not equal the 
comfort that your living in the house would bring 
to you both, nor would it equal the discomfort that 

4 would follow on you both being out at work all 
. day. Many young couples have tried the experi- 

ment, and it has never proved a success. 
TROUBLED comes forward with a question which has 
probably vexed very many members of familics. 
“Has my brother,” he asks, “any moral right to 
claim help from me? We are both grown men 
now, and I am a married man with two children. 
I have worked hard all my life, and I still have 
to work hard to keep the home going. . But my 
brother, who never seems able to keep a situation, 
is always coming down on me for ‘temporary help,’ 
and I never know when my little savings will not 
suddenly be broken into. If I point out my 
position to him he says that, being his brother, I 
% ought to help him, and asks what would our parents 
think if they knew of my selfishness.”—Ht_\! 
The point is, TrousLeD, what would your parents 
think if they knew you were forcing your brother 
to become shiftless and helpless by giving him 
assistance whenever he chooses to throw up his 
work, and what would they think, too, if they knew 
that you were deliberately defrauding your wife and 
children of their rights? Tell this to your brother 
next time he comes for “temporary help,” and 
absolutely refuse to give it him. To aid a brother 
when, through no fault of his own, he is suddenly in 
a fix is quite right, but to encourage him in idleness 

is very wrong. 

ZeEvERAL young fellowg in A. M.’s town have decided 
to start saving up towards a series of outings 
during the summer. They are all badly off, and 
except by putting aside a little each week and then 
getting “reduced rates for a party” none of them 
could enjoy much in the way of a summer holiday. 
A. M.’s difficulty arises over the matter of a 
treasurer. It has been informally decided to in- 
trust the savings with “a retired business man,” 
who lives in lodgings and seems to have a little 
money of his own. e is in every way respectable 
and trustworthy, but A. M. is a little doubtful 
and asks me is it wise?. No, A. M., it 
is not. You your accumulated savings will 
amount to quite a nice little round sum. Well, 
your prospective treasurer may be all that you 
think him, but it is not wise to intrust anyone in 
much the same circumstances as yourselves with 
a large sum of money, and it is not right, because 
cou may be exposing him to sudden temptation. 
Rarely the clergyman of your parish would glad 
to act for you. Or you could make arrangements 
with the local branch of a bank to keep your 
money, and only let cheques drawn by three trustees 
Se honoured. 


FOOTBALL PICTURE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
Distribution of Consolation Cifts. 


THE competitors who are entitled to consolation gifts 
have now been selected in accordance with the 
conditions, and their presents are being dispatched 
as rapidly as possible. ‘The list of a thousand 
names is too long to publish in Pzanson’s WEEKLY, 
but it may be seen at this office by anyone who 
cares to call between 10 and 4. 

J. J. C. writes: “Here is a pretty little experiment 
for this frosty season. e a coin and lay it on 
any frozen piece of water—the ice at the top of 
the water-butt will do well. The coin will gradu- 
ally eat its way through the ice, and if left long 
enough, will sink to bottom ; but if lifted from 
its icy bed, before it has eaten through it, you 
will find the impression of the coin, the inscription 
and figure showing very distinctly.” 

“Wuy is it,” asks Memo, “that to keep a diary is 
the resolution most commonly made at the begin- 
ing of each year and most commonly broken?” 
—_—— Probably, Mrmo, because a diary is 
one of those things that require ge deal of 
irksome work before they begin to any plea- 
surable returns. To most people the interest of 
a diary lies in reading it in days to come, not in 
writing it. They know that to look back and see 
what they were doing a year or so ago will be 
amusing, and on January Ist they think that to 
set down each day the chronicle of what they have 
done will be amusing also. By about January 7th 
they find that it is not, and by January 10th 
they usually stop. Unless a man is prepared for 
a thoroughly dull time while he is writing his 
diary he had far better save his money and make 
some other resolution. 

Mixpnep has a rather unusval grievance against her 
fiancé. “He is far too attentive,” che says. “ When 
we go out to visit anywhere, or when we are in 
the train, he makes me quite ridiculous by the way 
he fusses around nf6. Sometimes I get quite angry 
with him, and then he thinks to please me by 
being more fussy than ever. How can I stop him?” 
———Don’t stop him, Miuprep. day 
may come when you will sigh in vain for all these 
attentions which now v ou so. Enjoy them 
while you can, and thi pee lucky. As to 
being made quite ridiculous by. his conduct, People 
you know, always smile at engaged couples. ey 
either smile through a tender recollection of the 
dear old days when they fussed, cor were fussed 
around, or they smile through jealousy. Either 
way it is something to be proud of. ALL the same, 
if your fiancé really carries it too far you might 
tell him that you would like him, when in public, 
to be ry cool and correct in his manner, be- 
cause then you would so much more enjoy _his 
attentions when you aro alone together. That 
would not hurt his feelings. 

“I rEaD one of those paragraphs which you illustrate 
every week with a little picture,” writes 8. 8., “and 
I knew it all perfectly well myself without being 
told. It seems to me that the kind of man who 
serves that kind of thing up for his readers is not 
fit to be an editor. I expect to be told something 
new, not something I know.”————————_Has it 
ever struck you, 8. 8., that everybody in the world 
does not follow the same trade as yourself, and so 
does not know all tho little dodges that you know? 
Has it ever struck you that among the readers of 
P.1W. are representatives of every walk of life, 
and that if P.1W. gave only information that pe | 
knew, it would be giving information that woul 
interest nobody? hen these facts penetrate your 
skull perhaps you will understand why you hap- 
pened to read something you already knew. Mean- 
while, if you want to read a paper that will be 
quite new to you in every single way, subscribe to 
a chatty Japanese organ, or to a bright Russian 

pores P.W. is written for everybody, not for 
real 

FREEDoM’s proud spirit rebels inst what he calls 
“the introduction of military ioc: line into civil 
life.” He is a clerk in a large business house, 
and he sees no earthly reason why he should treat 
his employer and his superiors in the office other 
than as equals. “I am as good a man as they,” 
he writes, “and yet when I go into my employer's 
room I am expected to stand; if I meet him in 
the street I am told I ought to raise my hat. 
Well, I object to this sort of thing very strongly.” 
—————-Your sort of man, FRreepom, will 
always remain a clerk. To stand in your employer's 
presence, or to raise your hat to him, is no si 
of servility on your part, and it is done by far 
rn pe men than you. I know one of our cleverest 
and greatest living authors who, whenever he hap- 
pens to meet Lord Roberts in the street, always 
raises his hat to him, although he does not know 
him. It is a mere mark of respect. Your employes 
is entitled to a certain amount of respect from 

ou; for one thing he is certainly a bigger man 
or another, you are dependent upon him for your 
livelihood. But if you choose to stick to your silly 
theories you must Ict them cut both ways. En- 
courage your office boys to call you wold pal”; 
repruve them wher. they call you “Sir,” or touch 
their caps to you. Always be thorough, Freepom. 
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Jacurs has discovered a method of getting a cool smoke 
with very little trouble. He takes a piece of iron 
wire about twice the length of the pipe stem, doubles 
it in half and twists it, then he pushes it into tho 
stem and lights his es. The nicotine will con- 
dense on the wire, and the pipe will remain dry and 
cool. After one or two smo! hae withdraw the 

. wire and wipe the nicotine off—only don’t do it with 
your handkerchief. ; ; . « 

Wuen P.W. was first started I used to get quite a 
number of letters from engaged couples between 
whom the smoking trouble arisen. “Ought I 
to give up smoking because my fiancée says I must?” 
was a common question. Fiancées seem more reason- 
able now, but K. presents a new difficulty on 
similar lines. His fiancée has become a vegetarian, 
and she points out that it would be impossible to 
keep house where husband and wife could not eat 
the same dish. She says she can never touch meat 
again, and R. K., for his part, can’t bear vege. 
tables. What is he to do?——————_Why, marry 
the girl, R. K. Tell her about Jack Sprat and 
his wife who never had any waste simply because 
each ate what the other disliked. In a very short 
time the sight of her dainty ge pee dishes is 
certain to attract you, or the smell of your frizzling 
Fen! 9 will attract her, and one dish will do for you 


A sOMEWHAT out-of-season subject comes from 
Mapeicat. Mapricat is a poet, and just now he 
is in a bitter mood. “The glad New Year has 
dawned,” he says. “My time is at hand.” This 
does not mean that Mavgicat is going to commit 
suicide, or that a judgment summons is out against 
him. It means, as he says, “that in a few months 
now the spring will be with us. I, in common with 
my fellow-bards, wiJl be tuning our songs, an 
you, in common with other idiots, will be funny at 
the expense of the ‘spring poet.’ Never mind, 
your coarse jokes cannot hurt me; my soul soars 
on.” This is a very cruel attack, Mapni- 
GaL, and quite unmerited. I never try to be funny 
at the expense of spring poets; they are quite 
funny enough without my poor help. Soar on, 
bright soul! 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any vumber of claims tn respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY (INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


492 Claims already paid, bap loding three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 

of £1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially 

by THe OceaN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 

OBPORATION, LisitxD, 86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 

to whom notices of claims, under the following conditicns, must Lo 
sent within seven days to the above address, 
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occurrence of the accident, 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor 
of Pcarson’s Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while actually riding a cycle. 
[eigeerd that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, er 

er, possession the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
which it is. with his, or her, usual fe ig written in ink or 
pencil on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurrc:! 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper, may be left at his, or her. 
piace of abode, eo long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions arc of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, an1 
entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the conditions 
of, **Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limitcd, Act,”’ 
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~The repute of Dewar’s “ White Label ” Whisky is 
merely the outcome of its remarkable excellence. - Men 
of taste recognise in the delicate charm of Dewar’s 
famous whisky a combination of quality, age and 
flavour which is rarely equalled. Dewar’s whisky has 
been before the public now for over sixty years and to-day 
its popularity is greater than ever. | 


Be sure it’s Dewar's “White Joabel” 
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Puneral and Jobmasters’ Stock, fale, 50.— 
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, Lightning Firelighters light quickest, burn 
rgest; cl 3 Won 3 1d. packets; ali dealers.— 
(oll's, Heckmondwike. 


Rich dark sable brown Russian fur long Duchess 
Stole and Muff, never worn, sucrifice, 126, werth 
23 38. Apprival willingly before payment.— Davis, 
Pawnbroker, 284 Brixton Road, London, 
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COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS, ae 


"BEECHAMS PILLS 


These family favourites ate composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are 
warranted free from Mercury or other poisonous substance. They cleanse the 
stomach and bowels: invigorate the whole nervous system and give tone and 
energy to the muscles. BEECHAM’S PILLS have stood the test of over fifty 
years without the publication of testimonials. Parents recommend them to 


their children: friends recommend them to one another, and 
BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 
PB POOP IPO 


6,000,000 BOXES SOLD AN iy 
‘Prepared only by THOMAS SEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., end 
sold everywhare in ‘oxes price 1/1 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills.) 
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For INFLUENZA it acts like Magic. Invaluable to Public akers, 
Singers, and all who suffer from THROAT WEAR, 
Established 1874. 
Ask for **OWBRIDGB"' and take no substitute. 
Sold everywhere, at le 14d., 2s, 9d. 4, 6d, & 118. 
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‘Cleanliness and 
health go hand-in-hand A 
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BA is a combination of both, cleansing 
a nd disinfecting at the same time. | 
yan commend it—Lever Brothers 
guarantee it — Everybody likes it. 
NS For Household and Toilet uses. 
it is equally good. 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap Ife a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 
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